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Great : 
Producing GS,000 Cut. Dailigu 


Like to step out of your shop for a convention 
trip plus a vacation stop-over . . . and leave 
every production and sales care behind .. . 
back at the bakery? 

Yes sir, it’s a great feeling— going on a trip 
completely worry-free! No torturing doubts, 
no telephone calls or telegrams about uneven 
shop performance or a sagging sales curve. 

When you’re using International’s ‘‘Bakery- 
Proved’’* Flours you’ll find a solution to your 
problems of ingredient waste, overtime and 
loss of sales. There’ll be no on-again, off-again 
unpredictable quality in your baked goods. 
You’re assured only of consistent, uniform 
results, day in and day out. 


Find out for yourself. When it comes to 
uniformity, there’s no substitute for Inter- 
national’s full line of ‘“‘Bakery-Proved”’ Flours. 
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Can you imagine a man being slated for retirement at the age of just a few 
weeks? 

Hardly! But Pillsbury enforces an age limit like that for all whole wheat 
flours bearing the Pillsbury dotted circle trade-mark—because repeated 
tests prove that freshly milled whole wheat flour gives the best baking results. 

This policy is made possible by (a) rapid turnover; (b) fresh stocks in 
jobbers’ warehouses; (c) fresh stocks at Pillsbury distributing centers; (d) 

F tee highly developed pool and mixed car service; (e) careful handling. 
o® 3 Ry f Count on Pillsbury’s Whole Wheat Flours—which are always delivered 
e® Pillsbury’s \3 ps* fresh—for finest flavor and quality in your whole wheat bread! There’s a 


e i 
+ ghey hm "tte canes type for every need. 


— Pillsburys Whole Wheat Flours 


Famous for Flavor and Freshness 


PILLSBURY ‘MILLS, Ince. ¢ General Offices: Minneapolis 2, 


Minnesota 
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Complete Yacilities for Serving the Milling Industuy 


MEMBERS | OrriceE s: 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N, Y. 
ENID, OKLA, 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 
FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH, 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 

NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH. 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITy— 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 4,000,000 BUSHELS 


OPERATING: 





UHLMANN 


Grain Company 


Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 





— FOR SMOOTHER ———, 





BREAD BAKING = |-}— 


The bread baking results that have 
made BUFFALO a baker’s favor- * Boe 
ite are firmly based on superior 
wheat selection and expert milling 
technique. BUFFALO provides 
the extra baking values that mean 
smooth shop productidn, lower 
costs and a fine-textured tasty loaf. 


THE WILLIS NORTON . COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 


Quality Millers Since 1879 








‘MILLS co. * KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
BOARD of TRADE BLDG. = - — KANSAS CITY, MO. 


RAIN MERCHANTS 


* CORN - OATS -_ FEED GRAINS 


oem FE ELEVATOR “A” 


‘ Cepetier: 10, 200, 000 Bus. 

J. P. BURRUS, President E. M. SUMMERS 

A. H. FUHRMAN, J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. R. B. CALDWELL 


oae™ Sas 3 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Lit” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour lour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











LEY Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating Fifteen Country Elevators 
and Subterminals With a Storage 
Capacity of 1,500,000 Bushels 


MEMBERS 


KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


PAUL UHLMANN, President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
E. G. O'DOWD, Secretary 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The-Noarthwestern-Miller 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873 


A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry 
Issued by 


The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 


H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Vice President 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Vice President 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Secretary 

THOMAS A. GRIFFIN, Business Manager 
EDWIN J. HARTWICK, Circulation Manager 
JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
WILFRED E. LINGREN, Bakery Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 
FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Editorial Assistant 


EASTERN STATES OFFICE 
114 E. 40ta St., New York 16, N.Y. Tel. Whitehall 3-8350) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 
GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 
JAMES W. MILLER, Business and Editorial Assistant 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
(Rm. 719, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Tel. Harrison 7-6782) 
S. O. WERNER, Manager 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 
(Rm. 719, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Tel. Harrison 7-6782) 
DON E. ROGERS, Manager 
W. H. WIGGIN, Special Service Representative, (2223 Robinwood 
Ave., Toledo 10, Ohio. Telephone Main 2006) 
CANADIAN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 2, Ont. Telephone Elgin 5654) 
A. H. BAILEY, Manager 


EUROPEAN OFFICE 
(52 Mark Lane, London E. C. 3, England. Telephone Royal 4914) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 





CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for 
postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S 
to advise of this change. 

CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City, London and Toronto. 

TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 





ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 
The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 
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THE SHELF-SHAPE BAG THAT PACKS WITHOUT SLACK 


Deltaseal 


One reason why more Flour Millers are turning to the DELTASEAL PACKAGING SYSTEM* 


Deltaseal® Bags are flat... top and bottom... so, they’re 
easy to stack in attractive, space-saving displays. There’s no 
slack-pack appearance to discourage sales. The Deltaseal 
closure helps the bags keep that full-pack look. Housewives 
like this closure, too, because the “built in” spout makes 
easy pouring. 


Deltaseal lowers packing costs. Deltaseal Packaging Ma- 
chinery is designed for Deltaseal bags alone. It fills, shapes 
and closes the bags fast .. . 2,000 or more an hour. Mostly 
automatic, it handles volume packing with real efficiency. 


Let a Bemis representative explain more of the benefits in the 
Deltaseal Packaging System. Call or write your nearest 
Bemis office. 


*THE DELTASEAL PACKAGING SYSTEM 


Deltaseal Bags plus the 
Deltaseal Packaging Machinery 


& 
Baltimore + Boise * Boston * Brooklyn + Buffalo * Charlotte » Chicago « Cleveland + Denver * East Pepperell 
Detroit * Houston + Indianapolis * Jocksonville, Fla. * Kansas City * Los Angeles * Louisville » Memphis * Mobile 
Minneapolis * New Orleans * New York City * Norfolk * Oklahoma City * Omaha « Peoria * Phoenix « St. Louis 
Pittsburgh * Salina * Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Seattle * Vancouver, Wash. * Wichita * Wilmington, Calif. 
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THE 
WM.KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 


In the production of KELLY’S FAMOUS, there are countless problems, big 
and little, solved every day. The skill and experience of more than half a 
century of milling keeps production of KELLY’S FAMOUS at a uniform 
high standard all the time. That’s why there is no baking problem for a 
KELLY’S FAMOUS user .. . only the satisfaction of working with a top 
quality product of unsurpassed baking performance. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 





The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


POLAR BEAR flour has the qual- 
ity touch that puts it in the front 
rank of America’s 
Ml finest. And POLAR 
a BEAR loaves are tops 
in many of America’s 

bread markets. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. H : T : | Fl t 

oiarome nena Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. “ 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 














CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. MILLING WHEAT FROM EV! ny PRODUC. : : a Tv 
— ee ¥ pe 3 a “OFFICES icone J ° I ° IM BS M | | J J N G CO. sar ae ” 
cago ‘olumbus New lor! ashville eoria } a 


; Chicago Enid Galveston Millers c r. . 4 7 
St. Louis Portland Maney City ianndite Seaman e of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
Kansas City Galveston 


Oat Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. 0. DAILY CAPACITY 38,900 SACKS 


Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 
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Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 


St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, lowa Six States 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


“HASTINGS” crea CABLE CODES 
Montreal es ay USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 


Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 














HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S | 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS i ve 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


SPRING WHEAT [~ | . / WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS FLOURS 


Maple Leaf Powe cgdiddaaad peer Monarch 
Tie | | “s Crescent 


Castle eee me EEE E TE fle FP Mmm EEL = tame Canary Corn Meal 
- oman on : ” pore eng 


Nelson 


Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 


PE 


UU, tts Ogilute - ts good { 

















MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE MONTREAL - ALL CODES USED 
MEDICINE HAT - EDMONTON HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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ONE WINTRY NIGHT in 1895, in a little Y. M. C. A. 
gymnasium in Buffalo, five boys named Heerdt, Schell, 
Faust, Manweiler and Rhode, found themselves all 
on one side playing in a basketball game. They played 
so smoothly together that after the game, they organ- 
ized as a professional basketball team. One substitute 
was added, a boy named Miller. And since they were 
all of German extraction, they called themselves, 
“The Buffalo Germans”. 

That team became one of the most amazing pro 
quintets in basketball history. On five different oc- 
casions, playing against the best in the game, they 
went through an entire season undefeated. They 
roamed all over the country, playing under all kinds 
of rules, against the best pro and amateur teams— 
and rarely lost. Between 1908 and 1910 they won 111 
straight games. They also won the Pan-American 
championship, the first important title meet in the 
U. S., and in 1904 they won the Olympic basketball 
crown at St. Louis. Again, in a game that attracted 


ARS PERF 
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national attention, the Buffalo Germans were chal- 
lenged by a strong Hobart College team and licked 
them on their own floor, under their own rules, by the 
most astounding record-breaking score in basketball 
history: 111-0! 


After thirty-two years, with four men of the original 
six still active, that amazing team disbanded in 1927. 


What a performance record that was! Teams like 
that are a rarity in the sports world, but in the baking 
business, Commander-Larabee’s team of finer flours 
is piling up impressive profit records for wise bakers 
every day. How? First, by producing top quality 
baked goods that customers expect . . . and will re- 
turn to buy again. Secondly, by assuring superior 
baking results consistently . . . without profit-eating 
schedule adjustments or formula changes. There is 
a Commander-Larabee flour precision-milled to meet 
your every baking need. You'll help your profit rec- 
ord by putting it on your next flour order. 


MINNEAPOLIS + * MINNESOTA 
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€ommander-Larabee Milling Company 
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Control Problems Plague Industry 





Legal Minimum 
Ceiling Prices 
Set by USDA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Jan. 26 an- 
nounced the legal minimum prices 
that must be reflected by any price 
ceilings established for agricultural 
commodities. 

The general price announcement 
by the Economic Stabilization Agency 
includes a large number of products 
manufactured or processed from farm 
commodities. In connection with these 


Legal Minimum Prices 


1inimum 


products, the Defense Production Act 
places on the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture the responsibility for computing 
the minimum prices that must be re- 
flected by any price ceiling. 

The current legal minimum prices 
for the agricultural commodities in- 
cluded in the accompanying table have 
been computed in accordance with 
provisions of this act. The prices are 
given in terms of U.S. average farm 
prices and are subject to adjustment 
for grade, location, or seasonal dif- 
ferentials as specified in the act. Also, 
most of the prices are subject to 
change with changes in parity prices. 
New parity prices were to be issued 
Jan. 30. 

Most agricultural products were 
selling below the legal minimum ceil- 
ings, as may be noted in the accom- 
panying table. For those selling 
above these levels, no rollback was 
ordered. Neither are prices of these 
items frozen at the farm level. How- 
ever, processors of commodities sell- 
ing above the legal minimum ceilings 
are not permitted to reflect higher 
commodity costs in pricing their prod- 
ucts, as are processors of items sell- 
ing below the minimum ceilings. 





CONSULTANTS SEEK REVISIONS 
IN PRICE CEILING REGULATION 


Order Allows Most Food Processors, Distributors to Pass 
on Increases in Basic Commodity Prices—Major 
Points of Confusion Noted 





. . 
Features in This Issue 
e@ee 
Flour Market Reaction 
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Price Control Order 
Bakery Products Price Orders .... 
Text of Price Regulation 
Review of the Flour Market 
Wheat Market Review 


_Editorial Comment 


Canadian News and Comment ... .26 
Classified Advertisements 
Convention Calendar 





John B. Hutson Named Deputy 
Price Director for Food in ESA 


WASHINGTON—John B. Hutson, 
former under-secretary of agricul- 
ture, has been named deputy price 
director for food. He assumed his du- 
ties with the Economic Stabilization 
Agency Jan. 29. Since his connection 
with the USDA, Mr. Hutson has been 
the operating head of Tobacco Asso- 
ciates, Inc., here. 

Grain, milling and feed trade offi- 
cials have been hoping that Mr. Hut- 
son could be persuaded to accept this 
job, since it is believed that his broad 
comprehensive understanding of the 
problems of agriculture and business 
will bring a badly needed salting of 
common sense at the ESA top levels. 

Prior to World War II, Mr. Hutson 
was deputy commissioner of the divi- 
sion of agriculture of the National 
Defense Authority Commission and 
later director of the Office of Agri- 
cultural Defense Relations. He was 
named president of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. in June, 1941. 

Mr. Hutson then served as under- 
secretary of agriculture, leaving that 
post in 1946 to become assistant sec- 
retary-generai of the United Nations. 


John B. Hutson 





Ceiling Order Pushes Wheat Up, 
Stimulates New Flour Bookings 


The imposition of price ceilings 
gave a sudden boost to sales of spring 
wheat flour Jan. 29 as wheat mar- 
kets responded to the control order 
with a 5¢ advance. 

Most mills held their quotations 
at the ceiling levels established when 
the order was issued Jan. 26 through 
to the opening of the market Jan. 30, 
when higher flour ceilings were post- 
ed in line with provisions of the 
pricing order. 

Heavy sales were reported as a 
result, but no confirmation of the 


volume was available immediately. 

In the Southwest, scattered 
amounts were booked on an an- 
nouncement of a smaller boost in quo- 
tations. Wheat futures at Kansas City 
gained 3%¢ Jan. 29. 

Generally, issuance of the price 
ceiling order by the Office of Price 
Stabilization caused considerable con- 
fusion. Millers made a cautious ap- 
proach to the problem, and some did 
no business at all pending clarifica- 
tion of doubtful and disputed points 
in the order. 


The greatest point of disruption 
was Section 3 of the order, which 
read that ceilings were to be based 
on the highest sale made for deliv- 
ery during the base period. This 
would throw the milling industry en- 
tirely out of kilter, since for most 
millers, deliveries in January, in the 
case of some types of buyers, were 
on sales made many weeks before 
the base period and would have no 
relation to current wheat prices. The 
same problem also arises in the case 

(Continued on page 13) 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent 
The Northwestern Miller 


(The complete text of the ceiling 
price regulation appears on page 11) 


WASHINGTON—The government's 
general ceiling price regulation has 
created an uncharted swamp of prob- 
lems for most of the food processing 
industries. 

In fact, the regulation, which was 
rushed through Jan. 26 by Eric John- 
ston’s Economic Stabilization Agency, 
caused at least a temporary closing 
of some commodity markets where 
persons were unable to interpret its 
provisions. 

The order, explained only in the 
vaguest general terms by Michael V. 
DiSalle, price director, many hours 
before the text of the document was 
available for study, is marked by the 
handicraft of legal architects in most 
cases unfamiliar with the intricacies 
of the businesses and industries af- 
fected. And it is felt that over-em- 
phasis on the legal side of price reg- 
ulation draftsmanship may becloud 
rather than clarify issues which arbi- 
trary government controls create for 
the domestic economy. 

Temporary Measure 

While the order has brought un- 
counted cases of confusion, it is re- 
garded generally as only a temporary 
stopgap measure. And actually the 
whole order is subject to early revi- 
sion. In fact, ESA, in its “statement 
of considerations,” said it is recog- 
nized that the regulation “cannot be 
expected to cover adequately the mul- 
titude of problems that arise in day- 
to-day pricing. It is, therefore, the 
intention of the director of price sta- 
bilization to issue, as soon as prac- 
ticable and after appropriate consul- 
tation, additional price ceiling regula- 
tions, some general in scope, and 
some tailored to meet the separate 
problems of individual industries.” 

Revisions Planned 

Grain branch consultants of ESA 
were working to clear up some of 
the particular problems affecting the 
milling and allied industries. They 
were preparing amendments of the 
freeze order in connection with Sec- 
tion 3, Section 11 (b) (1) and (2) and 
Section 11 (e). 

Section 3 puts the ceiling price on 
a basis of actual delivery during the 
base period rather than contracts 
for sale or offers of sale. The other 
sections in question have been in- 
terpreted as having the effect of re- 
quiring in some cases pricing on the 
basis of margin over cost rather than 
over market or ceiling price 

The possibility of clearing the pro- 
posed amendments this week ap- 
peared slim because the ESA staff 
is too small for quick action. 

Meanwhile some proposals for 
broad revisions in the control regu- 


(Continued on page 29) 
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WICHITA, KANSAS—Directors of 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
elected Fred F. Burns, president and 
general manager of the company Jan. 
23, succeeding Ward Magill, head of 
the organization since 1933. 

Mr. Burns for many years was 
president of the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, until his interests 
and those of other stockholders were 
sold to the Rodney Milling Co. last 
Octvber. 

The directors re-elected Reginald 
P. Jackman, of Colorado Springs, 
Colo., as vice president, and elected 
Mrs. Terresa Lassen Comley secre- 
tary-treasurer. Paul Kitch, Wichita 
attorney, was named counsel for the 
firm. 

Previously the shareholders of the 
company elected Mr. Burns, J. O. Wil- 
son, president of the Kansas State 
Bank, Wichita, and P. K. Smith, 
Wichita attorney, as directors to 
serve with Mrs. Comley and Mr. 
Jackman, who were reelected to the 
board. 

Retiring as directors were Mr. Ma- 
gill and David S. Jackman, Sr., for 
many years vice president, treasurer 
and general manager of the com- 
pany. 

Francis McKown has been appoint- 
ed to head the milling company de- 
partments formerly in charge of Da- 
vid S. Jackman, Sr. Mr. McKown has 
been with the Kansas Milling Co. for 
many years and has headed the grain 
department of the firm. No other 
changes in personnel have been made 
and none are contemplated, officials of 
the milling company said last week. 





Dr. William H. McLean 


VICE PRESIDENT—Dr. William H. 
McLean has been appointed to the 
new position of vice president for 
marketing of Merck & Co., Inc., it 
was announced recently by James J. 
Kerrigan, president of the company. 
As director of commercial develop- 
ment and more recently as chairman 
of the marketing committee for 
Merck, Dr. McLean has been con- 
cerned with the development of prod- 
ucts, markets and marketing policies, 
and with coordination of sales activi- 
ties. Prior to joining Merck in 1948, 
Dr. McLean had held executive posi- 
tions in several companies. During the 
war he was in charge of research and 
development, Army Quartermaster 
Corps, and was awarded the Legion 
of Merit in 1946. 
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Directors Elect Fred F. Burns 
Kansas Milling Co. President 


One of the outstanding flour mill- 
ing firms of the Southwest, the Kan- 
sas Milling Co. was started in 1906 
by Henry Lassen and Charles M. 
Jackman, who had been partners in 
milling business at El Reno, Okla., 
before moving to Wichita. The first 
plant had a capacity of 2,000 sacks. 
The company’s facilities and business 
have grown steadily since that time. 
At present total daily capacity is 
10,200 sacks, represented in plants at 
Wichita and Cherryvale, Kansas, and 
Marion Ohio. 

The company owns and operates a 
corn mill at St. Louis, with a daily 
capacity of 3,000 cwt. and has for- 
mula feed plants at Wichita and St. 
Louis totaling 220 tons output a 
day. At the four mills, grain storage 
capacity totals 4,170,000 bu. and the 
company operates 30 country eleva- 
tors with a space of 
670,000 bu. 

Mr. Magill 


gross storage 


succeeded the late C. 


M. Jackman as president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co. in 1933 and had been 
associated with the company for 
nearly 20 years previously, part of 
the time as secretary and general 
sales manager of the firm. Widely 
known in the milling and baking 
industries, Mr. Magill has been ac- 
tive in the Millers National Federa- 
tion and was president of the na- 
tional organization in 1940 and 1941. 

David S. Jackman, Sr., likewise 
has spent his business life with the 
company, starting his regular em- 
ployment upon completion of his col- 
lege education. He served in all de- 
partments of the company and has 
been active in national milling in- 
dustry affairs. 

Mr. Burns was one of the organ- 
izers of the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co. in 1918 as a merger of several 
milling properties in south central 
Kansas. The nucleus of the firm was 
the Hutchinson (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co. which had its start in 1886. Mr. 
Burns was general manager of the 
Consolidated firm from its inception 
and later also president of the com- 
pany for many years until his retire- 
ment last fall 





Ceiling Price Regulations 


on Bakery Products Detailed 


WASHINGTON Under the gen- 
eral ceiling price regulation issued 
by the Economic Stabilization Agency, 
all prices of bakery products are froz- 
en at the highest price level for each 
product existing between Dec. 19, 
1950, and Jan. 25, 1951 

However, the freeze order provides 
that a processor (baker) of a product 
made in substantial part from one or 
more of the following agricultural 
commodities which below parity 
may increase the ceiling price of his 
product by the dollars-and-cents dif- 
ference per unit between the price on 
which his last increase was 
based and the his most re- 
cent customary purchase of that in- 
gredient. 

Farm commodities generally used 
or affecting bakers not yet at parity 
and covered by the general price 
freeze regulation include the follow- 
ing: (Field crops) Wheat, barley, corn, 
peanuts, rye, grain sorghums and soy- 
beans. (Livestock products) Butterfat, 
eggs and milk. (Sugar crops) Maple 
syrup, maple sugar, sugar, sug- 
ar cane and sugar cane syrup. (Fruit) 
Grapefruit, lemons, limes, oranges, 
tangerines, apples, apricots, avacados, 
sweet and sour cherries, cranberries, 
dates, peaches, pears and pineapple. 
(Tree nuts) Almond pecans 
and walnuts 


are 


previous 
cost ol 


beet 


filberts 


Unit Increase Passed On 
Following these regulations, if the 
price of wheat (which is below par- 
ity) increases, the miller is permitted 
the dollars-and-cents 
increase per unit cost 


to pass on 
amount of that 
to him. 

An example of this ruling was giv- 
en by the American Bakers Assn., 
Chicago, in a bulletin to its member- 
ship 

“The highest price paid by the bak- 
er for a customary purchase of flour 
during the base period was $5.20 sack 
The cost (to the baker) of the most 
recent purchase was $5.80 sack. A 
difference of 60¢ sack is recorded, or 
6/10¢ Ib. 

“If the baker uses 66 Ib. flour to 
produce 100 lb, bread, he may in- 
crease his maximum price per pound 
by .396¢ lb. (66 times 6/10¢) or less 
than 4/10¢ Ib.” 


Distributors of bakery products 
(grocers and other retail sellers of 
baked goods) may increase their 
selling price by the same increase 
per unit they were charged. 

The ABA bulletin also pointed out 
methods of determining the ceiling 
price of products not sold in the base 
period. 

Determining Ceiling Price 

To determine the selling price of 
such product, the baker should first 
apply to his current unit direct cost 
the percentage markup he is current- 
ly receiving on a “comparison prod- 
uct.” The direct unit cost includes 
the total unit direct labor and direct 
material cost. 

The “comparison product’”’ must be 
in the same category (general price 
of product) as the product being 
priced; it must be sold in the base 
period Dec. 19-Jan. 25, and must be 
the one most nearly like the prod- 
uct being priced of all the products 
in that category with lower current 
unit direct costs. 

If there is no product in the cate- 
gory having a lower current unit 
direct cost, the comparison product 
is the one with the same or higher 
current direct which is most 
nearly like the product being priced. 

If the baker is no longer manufac- 
turing any products which meet the 
above standards for a comparison 
product, the product or products 
manufactured during the base period, 
in the same category, which is most 
nearly like the product being priced 
is the comparison product, but the 
current parity product must be com- 
puted by using current material prices 
and wage rates. 

Second, the baker should determine 
the percentage markup for the com- 
parison product by comparing its cur- 
rent unit direct cost with its ceiling 
price. The ceiling price on the new 
product is determined by applying this 
markup to the current unit direct cost 
for the new product. The ceiling price 
so determined remains the ceiling 
price on all subsequent sales. 


cost 


Appeals 
Provision is made for appeals where 
the baker cannot price his products 


January 30, 1951 


under any of the provisions of the 
freeze order. However, appeals will be 
acted upon very slowly under present 
conditions. ABA spokesmen antici- 
pated that eventually a specific order 
on bakery products will be issued. 

Regional offices of ESA are in the 
process of being established, but are 
not now staffed adequately to handle 
appeals and adjustments. 


Records 


@ The baker must preserve and keep 
available for examination by the Di- 
rector of Price Stabilization his rec- 
ords to show the prices charged for 
products during the base period as 
well as records which will show the 
latest net cost of ingredients prior 
to the end of the base period. 


@ On or before March 1, 1951, the 
baker must prepare and preserve a 
statement showing the categories, 
that is, the general classification of 
products, such as sweet goods, cakes, 
breads, pies, sold in the base period. 
@ On or before March 1, 1951, a ceil- 
ing price list must be prepared and 
preserved showing the ingredients in 
each category of products sold in the 
base period. 

@ The baker must also prepare and 
preserve a statement of his customary 
price differentials for terms and con- 
ditions of sale and classes of pur- 
chases in effect during the base pe- 
riod. 

@ Records must be preserved for two 
years. 

Wages, salaries and other compen- 
sations for all industry have been 
frozen at the rate in effect as of Jan. 
25, 1951. A formula on which to base 
adjustments is expected to be issued 
shortly. 





Vernon C. Geiger 


JOINS BURDICK—Vernon ©. Gei- 
ger has joined the Burdick Grain Co., 
Minneapolis, as a grain merchandis- 
er, Allan L. Burdick, president of 
the firm, has announced. Mr. Geiger 
from 1940 until 1950 was assistant 
manager of the Electric Steel Eleva- 
tor Division of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. He left that 
position to become assistant to the 
president of the Lauhoff Grain Co., 
Danville, Dll. Before his association 
with the Russell-Miller firm he was 
for six years affiliated with the Gei- 
ger Grain Co., St. Joseph, Mo. Mr. 
Geiger, 37, attended the Wharton 
School of Finance, Philadelphia, and 
was graduated from the University 
of Nebraska. 
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Complete Text of Price Regulation 


TITLE 32A—NATIONAL DEFENSE, the new commodity by applying this mark- which the application has been made until fibres and fabrics; chemicals; metal 
- up to your current unit direct cost for the the Director of Price Stabilization has fixed scrap; crude and semi-finished steel; 
APPENDIX new commodity. The ceiling price so deter- a — for establishing your ceiling prices. lumber and pulp. 
- " 2 mined remains your ceiling price on all sub- (b) Required report if you are pricing (3) The landed cost means the foreign 
Chapter II—Economic Stabilization  ..cuent sales. under this section. Your report should state invoice price plus the following expenses 
Agency General Ceiling Price (c) Category means a group of commodi the name and address of your company; the actually incurred: (a) transportation costs; 
Regulation ties which are normally classed together in new categories in which the commodities (b) customs duties or import taxes; (c) 
your industry for purposes of production, fall and the most comparable categories other commodity taxes: (d) dock charges; 
> , > . accounting, or sales. You are required by dealt in by you during the base period; (e) clearance; (f) insurance; (@) letter of 
Pursuant to the Defense Production Section 16 of this regulation to prepare a the name, address and type of business credit expenses; and (h) any customary 
Act of 1950 (Pub. Law 774 Rlst list of your categories and in applying the of your most closely competitive seller buying commission to a purchasing agent 
rs “ “ : =~ pricing provisions of this section, you should of the same class; your reasons for outside the continental United States. 
Cong.), Executive Order 10161 (15  fefer to this iist. You might, for example, selecting him as your most closely com- See. 11. , djustments in Ceiling 
F.R. 6105), and Economic Stabiliza- have a category such as one of the follow- petitive seller; a statement of your custo- 
. nee 7 P ing: glass containers; fractional horsepow- mary price differentials; and, if you are 
tion Agency General Order No. 2 er motors; brass mill products; millwork; starting a new business, a statement wheth- 
(16 F.R. 738) this General Ceiling ae . _—_ fabrics; 7 _~ hine er you or the pees =e of a a 
. roducts; a earings; textile machinery; hess are now or during the past 12 months a ~ se 
Price Regulation is hereby issued. peembopicte and misses’ blouses; house and have been engaged in any capacity in the poner ge ey ee 
Section mee! paints; motor oils. same or 2 similar business at any other es- rs ‘ rric . . 
1. What th regulation does Sec. 5. Wholesalers’ and Retailers’ Ceiling tablishment, and if so, the trade name and ee ee ee Pa ees ee 
Applicability, effective dates and pro prices for new commodities falling within address of each such establishment. Your listed priprcastagees + ene are selling below the 
hibitions categories dealt in during base period. report should also include the following: minimums prices required to be reflected to 
Ceiling prices for all sellers for com (a) If you are a wholesaler or retailer (1) If you are a manufacturer: Your pro- producers by Section 402(d)(3) of the De- 
modities or services sold in base period and wish to determine a ceiling price for a posed ceiling price and the specifications of fense Preducties Act of 1950 This Section 
1. Manufacturers’ ceiling prices for new commodity which you did not deliver or the commodity you are pricing; the manu- shall cease to apply however, to any such 
odities falling within categories dealt offer for delivery during the base period, facturing processes involved; your unit di- prrscenetbne os as scen as the Secretary has 
ase period but which falls within a “category in rect costs; and the types of customers to announced by publication that the price of 
and retailers’ ceiling prices which you dealt during the base period, whom you will be selling. the listed commodity has reached the high- 
modities falling within cate- you determine your ceiling price by apply- 2) If you are a wholesaler: Your pro- est of the “legal minima”, the two most 
during base period ing to your net invoice cost the percentage posed ceiling price and your net invoice important being (1) the parity price, and 
ces for commodities in new markup you are currently receiving on a cost of the commodity being priced; the (2) the highest price received by producers 
new services; and for new “comparison commodity.’ names and addresses of your sources of of the commodity during the period from 
The comparison commodity must be in supply, the function performed by them May 24, 1950 to June 24, 1950, inclusive 
innot price under other the same category as the commodity being (e.g. manufacturing, distributing, etc.), and both pony determined and adjusted by him. 
priced; must be a commodity for which the types of purchasers to whom they cus- Any ceiling price previously determined 
) of proposed ceilin pric your ceiling price was determined under tomarily sell; the types of customers to under this section and in effect at the 
Director of Price Stabilization Sec. 3; and must be, of the commodities in whom you plan to sell; and a statement time this section ceases to apply shall re- 
istomar price differentials that category with lower costs, the one showing that your proposed ceiling price main as the ceiling price 
Exporter and importers most nearly like the commodity being will not exceed the ceiling price your custo- ‘ 
Parity ijustments in ceiling prices priced. (If you have no commodity in the mers paid to their customary sources of Listed Agricultural Commodities: 
tail sellers under common category with a cost below that of the supply. 
commodity being priced, your comparison (3) If you are selling a service: ‘our 
e line limitation for man commodity is the one with the same or proposed ceiling price and a description of 
earing apparel and con higher cost which is most nearly like the the most comparable service delivered by 
goods commodity being priced). The percentage you during the base period showing your 
and exception markup of the comparison commodity must present direct labor and materials costs 
protests and : 2 be determined with reference to your most and ceiling price for it 
recent net invoice cost for that commodity Sec. 3. Sellers who cannot price under 
The ceiling price so determined remains other sections, If you claim that you are 
and receipts. your ceiling price for all subsequent sales unable to determine your ceiling price for 
of that commodity. a commodity or service under any of the 
business r stoc (b) Category means a line of merchandise, foregoing provisions of this regulation 
a merchandise department, or a group of (which, in the opinion of the Director of 
tatement of taxes commodities which are normally classed Price Stabilization, provides adequate pric 
together in your trade for selling, buying, ing instructions for virtually all transac- 
mitic nd explanations merchandising or accounting. You are re- tions), you may apply in writing to the 
What this regulat does. The quired by Sec. 16 of this regulation to pre Director of Price Stabilization, Washington 
purpose f this regulation is to establish pare a list of your categories and in apply 25, D.C., for the establishment of a ceiling 
f mmodities and serv ing the pricing provisions of this section price. This application shall contain an ex- 
fically exempt) upon you should refer to this list. You might, for planation of why you are unable to deter- 
during the pe example, have a category such as one of mine your ceiling price under any other 
19, 1950 to January 25, the following: mens clothing; men’s fur provision of this regulation; all pertinent 
This period is referred to nishings; infants’ wear; canned fruits; cos- information describing the commodity or 
se period metics and toiletries; frozen foods; notions; service, and the nature of your business; 
Applicability, effective date, and musical instruments; women's coats and your proposed ceiling price and the method 
suits; cotton piece goods; major household used by you to determine it; and the reason 
Applicability. The provisions of this appliances; women’s house dresses; office you believe the proposed price is in line 
regulation applicable to the United furniture; hand tools. with the level of ceiling prices otherwise 
States t rr ries and possessions and Sec. 6. Ceiling Prices for commodities in established by this regulation. You may 
the District of Columbia new categories; for new services; and for not sell the commodity or service until the 
(b) Effective Date. This regulation is ef new sellers. (a) If you are pricing a com- Director of Price Stabilization, in writing, 
immediatel modity which is in a different category notifies you of your ceiling price 
(ce) “Prohibitions. After the date of this from anyedealt in by you during the base Sec. 8 Modification of proposed ceiling 
ler, regardless of any contract or other period or if you are selling a service which prices by Director of Price Stabilization. 
g on, you shall not sell, and you shall cannot be priced under Section 3, your The Director of Price Stabilization may at 
t buy in regular course of business or ceiling price is the same as the ceiling any time disapprove or revise ceiling prices 
r price of your most closely competitive seller reported or proposed under this regulation 
ceeding ceiling price established }) f the same class selling the same com- so as to bring them into line with the level 


(a) Commodities Covered by this Section. 
This section applies to the following listed 
agricultural commodities and to commodi- 


Field Crops 
Barley 
Beans, dry edible 
Buckwheat 
Corn 
Flaxseed 
Hay 
Oats 
Peanuts 
Peas, dry field 
Popeorn 
Rye 
Sorghums for grain 
Soy beans 


Wheat 


Livestock Products 
Butterfat 
Chickens 





Turkeys 


Sugar Crops 
Maple sirup 
Maple sugar 
Sugar Beets 
Sugar cane sirup 
Sugarcane 


Fruits 
Grapefruit 
Lemons 
Limes 
Oranges and tangerines 
Apples 
Apricots 
Avocados 
Cherries, sweet 
Cherries, sour 
Cranberries 
Dates 
Peaches 
Pears 
Pineapples 


de any ) nodity or service at a price 
of 
s regulation : modity or service to the same class of pur of ceiling prices otherwise established by 
Sec. 3—Ceiling prices for all sellers for chaser. this regulation. 

commodities or services sold in base period: Once you have determined your ceiling Sec. 9. Customary price differentials. Your 
nur ceiling ‘ for sale of a commodity prices under this section you may not re ceiling prices, when determined, shall reflect 
highest price at which determine them. Before selling any com- your customary price differentials, includ 
during the base period to a modity or service for which you have de- discounts, allowances, premiums and ex 
the si lass. If you did termined a ceiling price under this section , based upon differences in classes or 
. or service Curing you must file the report required by para location of purchasers, or in terms and con- 

your ceiling price graph (b) with the Director of Price Sta- ditions of sale or delivery. 
at which you offered it bilization, Washington 25, D.C., and in addi- Sec. 10. Exporters and importers. Tree Nuts 
purchaser of tion you must observe the following require- (a) Exporters: Sales by persons exporting 


have been ma ments: commodities from the United States (or its 
etailer 





Almonds 
Filberts 
(}) If you are a manufacturer, you may territories and possessions) are subject to Pecans 
not sell the commodity until ten days after the provisions of this regulation. If the Walnuts 
mailing your report; thereafter you may ceiling price is determined by the seller 
sell the commodity at your proposed ceiling for domestic purchasers, it may be adjusted Vegetables 
price unless and until notified by the Direc- pursuant to Section 9 to take account of Beans, 
tor of Price Stabilization that your pro the seller's customary differentials for ex Beans 
setggg PY sia es Gee eeriad hak posed ceiling price has been disapproved — — pe Fg Beets 
a hic h Ve . a “category oe ’ wihiale or that more information is required songihesael tepiaiekion oe ate Homey Elle Cabbage 
you deal 1 s 1e base period determine (2) If you are a wholesaler, you may not its territories and pavann Boece = ‘commnods- ty reales 
your ceiling price by applying to your cur- sell the commodity until thirty days after ties imported by the sellers from other Pime oo 
rent unit direct cost the percentage markup mailing the report: thereafter you may sell countries, are subject to the provisions of Seercea ye 
you are currently receiving on a com- the commodity at your proposed ceiling this mutat . , Spinach 
parison commodity Your current unit di- prices unless and until you are notified by a ee ees . Tomatoes 
rect cost for the commodity being priced the Director of Price Stabilization that your (ec) Special provision f importers with Cantaloupe 
and for the comparison commodity shall proposed ceiling price has been disapproved existing purchase commitments. Carrots 
consiat the total unit direct labor and or that more information may be required viet pe there Ne + song cmd pose h you — 
lone material cos - The c . . impor in substantially ne same form (ex ele 
ais t = al cost for eat h rhe pmpart (3) If you are a retailer or are sell <2 cept for services normally performed by Garlic 
son commodity must be in the same cate service, you must prepare and maintain ’ . Kale 
commodity being priced; must for the commodities or services being importers such as sorting or packaging). Lets 
lity for which your ceiling price priced under this section for the records or sell that commodity after simple process poe pee * 
1ed under section 3; and must required of you under Section 16 You ing operations by you, such as wool scour neared 
modities in that category with may begin sales of the new commodities ‘'"& oF coffee roasting, you may adjust a a 
ower current unit direct costs, the one and services as soon as you have prepared Clling price determined under section 3 for reonenges 
10st nearly like the commodity being these records and mailed the required re- end pv ten oe Proc eth cp ahs nod = areen 
there is no commodity in the port to the Director of Price Stabilization aa he . _— . y . 
ng a lower current unit direct Washington 25, D.C., and may continue to before January 26, 1951 to offset an increase Tebaece . 
comparison commodity is the sell them unless and until notified by the in landed cost since the base period. The Baries cype 33 
the same or higher current unit Director of Price Stabilization that your amount Of the permRepe.iperense te‘ the 61-55 ree See. Re SGNR CEN, 2 
direct cost which is most nearly like the ceiling prices have been disapproved or dollar and cents amount by which your . Chas - 
commodity being priced. If you are no that more information is required. If, as a current landed cost per unit exceeds your a. pes canal Png o 
anufacturing any commodities retailer, you feel that because of the large highest base period landed cost for the eek wrapper, type 62 _— . 
above standards for a com- number of new commodities which you commodity. tg mend yrs — ag “tidings 
the commodity which propose to, sell, an item by item price (2) If you are adjusting your ceiling ina! we 
the base period, in the comparison would be too burdensome, you prices under this section for any of the Pa pee Boos ge I * 41 
is most nearly like may apply to the Director of Price Stabil- commodities listed below, you must within onl anil et _* 
being priced, is your com- ization for an alternative method of estab- ten days after your first sale at the new Le ee eee 
parison commodity, but the current unit lishing ceiling prices. Your application price, file with the Director of Price Stabi- Miscellaneou 
direct cost of the base period commodity should contain the information required in lization, Washington, D.C., a report ~~ Hops 
must be computed by using current mate- paragraph (b) together with a complete showing your base period price, current ~ 
rial prices and wage rates statement of the formula proposed and your foreign invoice price and total landed costs *Certs 7 
(b) To determine your ceiling price you reasons demonstrating that it will result of commodities repriced. This paragraph ly Pore Oe ee =o 
ascertain the percentage markup for the on the average, in ceiling prices no higher applies to importers of the following kinds empt from this oeaieeenads coer aod iee ie 
comparison commodity by comparing its than those of your most closely competitive of commodities: Therefore, with respect to pone once a 4 
current unit direct cost with its ceiling sellers. In such a case you may not begin Non-ferrous metals; ferro-alloys; min- this “Parity” (Pe rercdien Paeviltnes aa oo 
price. You determine your ceiling price on sales of any commodity with reference to erals; raw agricultural products; textile only to commodities / hye / sa 
; J processed from them. 


turers’ ili rices for 
new commodities falling within categories 
dealt in during the base period. 

(a) If you are a manufacturer of a com 
modity which you did not deliver or offer 


lima 
snap 
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Peppermint oil 

Spearmint oil 

Tung nuts 

(b) Processors and Manufacturers. This 
section applies to you only if: 

(1) you sell a commodity which 
process at least in substantial part from 
one or more of the listed agricultural com- 
modities, the prices of which are below 
the “legal minima’, or from a commodity 
processed from them, and 

(2) the cost to you of a current purchase 
of the listed agricultural commodity (or 
the commodity processed therefrom) ex- 
ceeds the highest price you paid during the 
base period. 

In such case you may increase your ceil- 
ing price (as otherwise determined in this 
regulation) for the commodity by the dol- 
lars and cents difference per unit between 
the highest price paid by you for a custo- 
mary purchase during the base period and 
the cost to you of the most recent custo- 
mary purchase. 

if you have previously increased 
ceiling price for the commodity, you may 
increase your present ceiling price for that 
commodity by the dollars and cents differ- 
ence per unit between the price upon which 
your last previous increase was based and 
the cost to you of the most recent custo 
mary purchase. Example: You are a proces- 
sor of evaporated milk, a commodity proc- 
essed in substantial part from a listed agri- 
cultural commodity. 

The highest price paid by you for a cus- 
tomary purchase of manufacturing milk in 
the base period was $3.80 per cwt. The 
cost to you of the most recent purchase is 
$4.00 per cwt.—a difference of 20 cents or 
2/10 cents per Ib. 

If you use 94 Ibs. of milk to produce a 
case of evaporated milk, you may increase 
your maximum price p case by 18.8 cents 
per case (94 X 2/10 ‘cents). 

If, subsequent to this adjustment, the 
price you pay for a customary purchase 
of manufacturing milk should iacrease to 
$4.10—a further incr » of $.10 per cwt 
or 1/10 cents per Ib.—you may add an 
additional 9.4¢ to your maximum price per 
case (94x 1/10 cents) 

(ce) Distributors. This 
you only 

(1) you resell in substantially the same 
form one or more of the listed agricultural 
commodities, the prices of which are below 
the “legal minima,” or a commodity proc- 
essed from them, and 

the cost to you of a current purchase 
of that commodity exceeds the highest price 
you paid for it during the base period. 

In such case you may increase your 
ceiling price (as otherwise determined in 
this regulation) for the commodity by the 
dollars and cents difference per unit be- 
tween the highest price paid by you for a 
customary purchase during the base period 

d the cost to you of the most recent 
customary purchase. 

If you have previously increased your 
ceiling price for the commodity you may 
increase your present ceiling price for that 
commodity by the dollars and cents differ- 
ence per unit between the price upon which 
your last previous iner was based and 
the cost to you of the most recent custo 
mary purchase 

(d) Method for Computing “Parity” Ad- 
justment Where No Customary Purchase 
Was Made During the Base Period. If you 
cannot figure your increase under para- 
graphs (b) and (c) because you made no 
customary purchase during the base period 
then you shall use the highest price you 
paid during the most recent five-week 
period prior to the base peri in which 
you conducted your customary purchasing 
activities. 

(e) Method for Computing “Parity” Ad- 
| mares Where Pri ba Have Been Based 

y on © ty Execnange Quo- 
pn In case any of the above listed 
commodities or commodities processed from 
them are traded regularly upon a commodi 
ty exchange operating under the jurisdic 
tion of the Commodity Exchange Authority 
or the Sugar Exchanges, and if it has been 
both your own practice and the general 
practice of your industry to figure selling 
prices on the basis of commodity exchange 
quotations, the increase per unit you are 
entitled to add under paragraphs (b) and 

(c) shall be the difference in dollars anc 
cents between (1) the quotation upon which 
you based your ceiling price under this 
regulation, and the comparable current 
quotation 

(f) Notice of * 
creases. 
modity 
processor 


you 


your 


section applies to 


Ase 





(2 


In- 
com 


the 


‘arity’ Adpustment 
If you are a person buying a 
from its producer, or you are 
of the commodity, you may not 
increase your celling price for such com 
modity until you first notify the Director of 
Price Stabilization, Washington D.C., by 
registered mail giving the following infor 
mation 

(1) Your existing 
description of the 

(2) The highest 
customary purchase (or, if applicable, the 
commodity exchange quotation) of the 
pertinent commodity during the base period 
or if you have previously increased your 
price, then the price upon which you 
your existing ceiling price; 

(3) The new costs or commodity exchange 
quotations, whichever are applicable; 

(4) The increased ceiling price 

In the case of increased cost of ingre 
dients, furnish the figures substantiating 
the conversion of your increase in cost 
to the increase in the ceiling price of the 
commodity. 


) Effect of 


ceiling price and the 
commodity ; 


price you paid for a 


based 


Ad- 
re- 


( Notification of “Parity” 
justment. Upon mailing the notification 
quired in paragraph (f) above, you may 
charge the new ceiling price. If, in the 
judgment of the Director of Price Stabiliz- 
ation, the increase is deemed unreasonable, 
excessive or otherwise improper, he may 
disapprove the price and restore the old 
ceiling price or establish a new ceiling price 
and may apply it retroactively. 

Sec. 12. Group of retail sellers under com- 
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mon control. A group of 
der common ownership or 
an established practice of centrally 
mining uniform prie.s during the 
riod for some ¢ all of their 
of commodities or services, may 
entire gr retail sellers as one seller 
for the purpose of (1) computing eiling 
prices for the commodities or services for 
which this practice existed and (2) comply 
ing with the record-keeping, reporting and 
filing provisions of this regulation 
The ceiling prices shall be the 
centrally determined prices. Records shall 
be centrally kept listing the names and 
addresses of all retail sellers of this Broup. 
If a group of retail determines 
ing prices under tion, each retail 
let which is a member of the group must 
continue to abide by the ceiling prices un 
der this section The permission granted 
by this section may be withdrawn by the 
Director of Price Stabilization from any 
group of retail upon consideration 
the price records maintaine< by such 
and such reports as he may require 
line limitation for 


retail sellers 


control which 


un 
had 
deter 
base pe 
tegories 
treat the 
mp of 


uniform 


sellers ceil 


this sec out 


sellers 


sumer durable goods, 

(a) Manufacturers with base period sales. 
If you manufacture rtain wearing ap 
parel or consumer falling 
within a list of categories which will be 
issued shortly you after the ef 
fective date prescribe supplementary 
order any such cate 
gory at a your ceiling 
price determines 3 for a 
commodity in tl 

Example. Your 
for 
and 


sell 


goods 
sell 


ceiling prices 
women id were $5.75, $6.75 
$8.75 u 1 me be permitted to 
any en's r > a price in ex 
cess of 7 

(b) Manufacturers without base 
sales, If you did not delive ring base 
period ffer in writing for deli dur 
ing he commodity a 
particul é 
to the Direc 
ington 2 
limite ation 


period 
the 
very 


ategory you wish 
This 
following 
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advances and offered a more attrac- 
tive sale than the bids of carlot cash 
buyers. 

Most of the millfeed ceilings in the 
Southwest appeared to be in the 
neighborhood of $48.50@50.50 for 
bran and $53@53.50 for shorts, al- 
though some were higher and some 
lower than this level. 

Close reading of the law led some 
grain merchandisers and terminal ele- 
vator operators to doubt that ceilings 
were imposed on their operations, at 
least to the extent of filing price 
change reports with the director of 
price stabilization. Others were filing 
such reports. Because of the great 
confusion over grain sales and costs, 
some of the larger firms did not sell 
any wheat early this week, pending 
clarification of some of the terms of 
the price regulation. 

Most of the coarse grains initially 
were selling below the ceiling prices 
set by the regulation. Wheat, how- 
ever, hit its high point the day prior 
to the imposition of the price rule 
and jumped sharply thereafter. 

As a result, every miller and grain 
company now has a new wheat ceil- 
ing higher than the level at which 
the price order was imposed. Once a 
new ceiling is established, according 
to current interpretation of the regu- 
lation, it is not necessary to file price 
change notices for any transactions 
below that new ceiling. New notices 
to the price director are required only 
when new ceilings are established. 


———BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


BANKRUPTCY FILED 
AGAINST BAKING FIRM 
NEW YORK—Bankruptcy proceed- 
ings have been filed against Peter 
Pan Bakeshops, Inc., Queens, N.Y 
According to reports published, lia- 
bilities amount to $187,732, assets 
$151,598. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Distributors Offer 
to Help with Flour 
Price Regulations 


ST. LOUIS—The National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors has offered 
its services to help formulate price 
regulations for the industry. 

The offer was made in a letter to 
J. G. Schmitz, head of the flour price 
section, Economic Stabilization Agen- 
cy, from J. A. Zimmerman, Cahokia 
Flour Co., St. Louis, association pres- 
ident, who wrote: “The milling and 
flour distributing industry is most 
fortunate in your selection for this 
important post. 

“I would like to take this opportu- 
nity to offer you the services of the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors to help you formulate price 
regulations for our industry. I would 
appreciate the privilege of your meet- 
ing with myself and W. P. Tanner, 
New York City, who heads our com- 
mittee on price regulations. 

“For your information, we have 
had a committee headed by Mr. Tan- 
ner in readiness since Aug. 29, 1950, 
to assist in the formulation of price 
controls for our industry when they 
are necessary.” 

A telegram over Mr. Zimmerman’'s 
signature has gone out to presidents 
of all local flour clubs, asking them 
to forward cost and markup figures. 

Mr. Zimmerman also “urgently in- 
vites and solicits” cost and markup 
figures for the years 1946-1949 and 
the last half of 1950 from any dis- 
tributors not members of the nation- 
al association. 


FLOUR MEN IN DEFENSE GROUP—Six of the seven-man flour industry 


committee of the Metropolitan (New 


York) Defense Committee on Food 


Supply pose for the cameraman on the steps of New York City Hall follow- 
ing a meeting of the joint defense food committee of the metropolitan nrea 
called by Arthur W. Wallander, civilian defense director, recently. Pictured 
from left to right are: George R. Flach, Standard Milling Co.; A. L. Ingram, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Herbert H. Lang, Coulter & Coulter, Inc.; Albert W. 
Berg, Chas. W. Berg & Son; Walter J. Stockman of Raymond F. Kilthau, and 
W. A. Lohman, Jr., General Mills, Inc. J. A. MacNair, H. J Greenbank & Co., 
the seventh committee member, was not present when the photo was taken. 





Wheat Supplies at Near Record; 
Rye Stocks Largest Since 1945 


WASHINGTON—About 998 million 
bushels of wheat were stored in all 
positions Jan. 1, 1951, according to 
reports assembled by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. This total 
has been exceeded Jan. 1 only by the 
1,000 million bushels in 1942 and the 
1,152 million bushels in 1943. 

Disappearance from the large 
stocks of 1,205 million bushels Oct. 
1, 1950, is indicated at only 207 mil- 
lion bushels, smallest for the Octo- 
ber-December quarter since 1941. 
Largest disappearance for the quar- 
ter was 338 million bushels in 1945. 

Current wheat supplies include 
nearly 336 million bushels on farms, 
280 million bushels in interior mills, 
elevators and warehouses, and over 
129 million bushels at merchant mills, 
all of which are estimates of the Crop 
Reporting Board. In addition, over 
247 million bushels of commercial 
stocks at terminals are reported by 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, and nearly 5% million 
bushels owned by Commodity Credit 
Corp. in transit or in storages under 
CCC control. 

Other CCC-owned wheat is includ- 
ed in the estimates by positions. The 
662 million bushels in off-farm stor- 
ages compares with 582 million a 
year earlier and is larger than off- 
farm stocks Jan. 1 of any other year 
except 1943. Stocks in interior mills, 
elevators and warehouses are largest 
of record for Jan. 1. Terminal stocks 
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tCommercia! stocks reported by Grain Branch, 
tTOwned by CCC and stored in bins or other siorages owned or controlled by CCC 


were larger only Jan. 1, 1942, while 
stocks at merchant mills were larg- 
er on Jan. 1 only in 1942 and 1943. 
While Jan. 1 farm stocks are slightly 
larger than a year earlier, they are 
otherwise smallest in 10 years. 

Rye stocks of 19 million bushels 
Jan. 1, 1951, are about 1% million 
bushels larger than on Jan. 1 of 
either 1950 or 1949, and largest since 
1945. Off-farm stocks make up a 
larger proportion of the total than 
usual, although smaller than a year 
ago. Nearly half of the off-farm rye 
stocks are in I}linois. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FLOUR PACKAGE CHANGES 
IN WEST VIRGINIA BILL 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—New reg- 
ulations governing the weights of 
packed flour containers in West Vir- 
ginia are proposed in a bill intro- 
duced in the state legislature Jan. 22. 

The bill provides that a barrel of 
flour shall weigh 200 Ib. net instead 
of 196 lb.; a half barrel shall weigh 
100 Ib., instead of 98 Ilb.; a quarter 
barrel 50 Ib., instead of 49 Ib.; an 
eighth barrel shall weigh 25 Ib. in- 
stead of 24% lb., and one twentieth 
barrel shall weigh 10 Ib. 

The proposed measure would elim- 
inate the sixteenth barrel and would 
establish a 100th barrel measure of 
2 Ib. 
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Flour sales improved early this 
week as wheat markets advanced and 
buyers were permitted to book sup- 
plies at the first ceiling levels estab- 
lished by mills. However, prices were 
hiked Jan. 30 in line with provisions 
of the ceiling order allowing mills to 
reflect higher wheat costs in their 
prices. Sales last week were fairly 
substantial for spring wheat mills 
but slow in the Southwest. A good 
demand for high glutens in the East 
comprised a good share of sales by 
spring mills. Considerable confusion 
still is evident in the trade because 
of lack of adequate explanation of 
the freeze order. 


EXPORT BUSINESS 
SHOWS IMPROVEMENT 


Export sales were reported good 
to Latin American nations. Rumors 
of sales to Brazil persisted, and li- 
cense permits were believed to have 
been issued by the government there. 
Italy was given an Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration allocation for 
the purchase of flour and was ex- 
pected to be in the market soon. The 
Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration was expected to buy for 
Yugoslavia shortly, and the Army 
Quartermaster also planned to buy a 
large amount this week, Denmark 
was seeking offers, and a few lots 
were sold to Norway and the Neth- 
erlands. 


SPRING VOLUME 
OF SALES GAINS 


Sales by spring wheat mills last 
week averaged 90% of five-day ca- 
pacity, compared with 70% the pre- 
vious week and 149% a year ago. 
There was good interest in springs 
in the East, particularly for high 
glutens preceding an advance in quo- 
tations. Additional business was re- 
ported transacted early this week 
as mills offered at the Jan 26 level 
—the first ceiling established under 
the freeze order. Operations at Min- 
neapolis slipped from the peak of the 
previous week but held at 111% of 
capacity. Shipments from spring mills 
equalled sales last week. 


BUSINESS LIMITED 
IN EASTERN AREA 


Business at New York was limited, 
with activity confined to a brief flur- 
ry in sales of high glutens and smal! 
sales of all types to the small and 
intermediate trade. Previous cover- 
age made active buying unnecessary. 
And contracts on the books decreased 
interest in the immediate effects of 
government announcements. Produc- 
tion at Buffalo was good. There was 
good replacement business in the 
area, but chain purchasing was limit- 
ed, although the big buyers showed 
interest during the week. Bakers 
complained of slower sales of sweet 
goods. 

Trade continued slow at Boston 
last week as buyers and _ sellers 
awaited word on price controls. Larg- 


Detailed reports of sales activity 
in the principal flour markets in the 
U. S. will be found on page 32. 
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ADVANCE IN MARKET?AIDS 
VOLUME OF FLOUR SALES 


Business Drags in Southwest Preceding Issuance of Freeze 
Order; Spring Mills Make Substantial Sales in 
East; Controls Cause Confusion 


er buyers were out of the market, and 
other bakers took only replacement 
amounts for immediate needs. Buying 
interest at Philadelphia lagged after 
being stimulated for a time by re- 
ports of a price increase which was 
put into effect. Most orders placed 
were of modest size. International 
news and anticipation of price con- 
trols resulted in uncertainty among 
buyers. Buyers at Pittsburgh contin- 
ued to exercise caution during the 
week, with anticipation of price con- 
trols a disturbing factor. Most bak- 
ers are well covered for some time, 
and others took only small fill-in lots. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
CONTINUE SLOW 


Sales in the Southwest last week 
averaged 39% of five day capacity, 
compared with 38% the previous 
week and 33% a year ago. While 
Washington was preparing to an- 
nounce the wage and price regula- 
tions, the bakery trade waited for 
the news without showing more than 
slight interest in buying flour. Some 
bakers sought quotations for late 
crop year months, but mills were 
unable to match their price ideas. 
Bakers are booked well ahead, and 
therefore there was no urgent need 
for buying. Family flour business 
likewise was small in volume. Ship- 
ping directions were heavy, and pro- 
duction at Kansas City reached 111% 
of capacity. 


SALES UP SLIGHTLY 
IN CENTRAL STATES 


A slight improvement in sales was 
noted at Chicago. Few sales of lots 
larger than 5,000 sacks were reported, 
however. Shipping directions were 
fair. Other mills in the central states 
area sold about 50% of capacity, rep- 
resenting business with cracker bak- 
ers. Operations of central mills were 
slightly larger. 

St. Louis mills reported very 
sales, with shipping directions 
Elsewhere in the area, however, 


light 
slow. 
con- 


siderable spring.wheat flour business 
was transacted. Sales of other types 
were not large, although there was 
considerable interest. 


PRODUCTION HEAVY 
IN PACIFIC N.W. 

Mills continued to run at a high 
rate in the Seattle area, and both do- 
mestic and export shipments were 
quite heavy. However, these deliver- 
ies were all on contracts in effect for 
some time, and concern was ex- 
pressed over prospects for additional 
business. No additional export orders 
were foreseen immediately. Export 
bookings were lacking at Portland, 
but there was a fair amount of do- 
mestic bookings. And, with a good 
backlog of orders, most mills were 
grinding steadily. There was no trace 
of any army business. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR 
BUYERS HESITANT 


Flour buyers in the South were 
hesitant last week, and sales were the 
smallest in some time. At New Or- 
leans hard winters were in best de- 
mand, mostly for quick delivery. 
However, there was some buying of 
springs as well. Sales of soft wheat 
flour were extremely slow. Shipping 
directions held up well, with stocks 
still fairly heavy. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS SLIGHT DECREASE 


Flour production of mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller was 
483 sacks less in the week ending 
Jan. 26 than in the previous week. 
These mills representing 73% of the 
total flour production in the US. 
made 3,700,278 sacks compared with 
3,700,761 in the previous week and 
3,295,196 in the corresponding week 
of a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 3,774,284 and three years 
ago 3,698,295 sacks. Production in- 
creased 29,000 sacks in Buffalo and 
43,000 in the Central and Southeast 
while production decreased 66,000 
sacks in the Northwest, 2,000 in the 
Southwest and 5,000 in the North 
Pacific Coast. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RUSSELL-MILLER VOTES 30¢ 

MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. recently voted a quarterly divi- 
dend of 30¢ share on the company’s 
common stock, payable Feb. 1 to 
stockholders of record Jan. 24. 





Semolina Sales Limited as Trade 


Studies New Price Control Order 


Sales of semolina continued rather 


limited last week as manufacturers 
of macaroni and noodle products 
awaited the price control order issued 
Jan. 26. Business consisted mainly of 
fill-in lots, with many buyers still 
booked well ahead. 

Eastern trade reports indicate that 
sales of macaroni and other products 
made from semolina and durum gran- 
ulars were increased considerably last 
week. Factors contributing to the 
larger demand were the early Lenten 
season this year, depleted wholesaler 
inventories and the possibility of price 
increases. 

Receipts of durum wheat at Minne- 
apolis again were cut down by the 
limited supply of boxcars, and pre- 
miums held firm at 22¢ over the May 
future on top milling quality wheat 
early this week. Meanwhile, the wheat 
futures market advanced about 5¢. 

Quotations on standard semolina 


moved up 10¢ sack to $6.30 sack, bulk, 
Minneapolis, Jan. 29. 

Production last week declined to 
116% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 126% the previous week and 
86% a year ago. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Jan. 27, were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb Ay 


Choice 2 Amber or 
Amber or 


or better 
better 
better 
or better 
or better 


Choice 3 
Medium 2 Durum 
Medium 3 Durum 2 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity in sacks with comparisons per 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 
No. - pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
Jan. 21-26 10 172,000 199,171 116 
Previous week 500 *23 126 
Year ako 12 213,0¢ 1.756 86 
Crop year 
production 
July 1, 1950-Jan 5 h 
July 1, 1949 Jan 
*Revised 
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MILLFEED QUOTED 
HIGHER ; SALES OFF 


Freeze Order Permits Return to High- 
est Levels of Base Period; 
Buyers Hold Off 


Last week's freeze order permitted 
mills to advance millfeed quotations 
$2@4 from the levels quoted during 
the week. However, demand was re- 
ported very slow, and some sales be- 
low current offering prices were re- 
ported as production continued large. 

Moderate improvement in demand 
for formula feed was noted in the 
Southwest last week. 

In some instances the dullness 
which has been characteristic of the 
market in the past two or three 
weeks continued, but some mills were 
able to secure more business last week 
and thus the output was expected to 
be larger. 

Uneasiness on the part of buyers 
was attributed mainly to.the price 
control problem. With no certain 
knowledge of how the controls might 
affect formula feed processing, the 
trade was blind to the future. Many 
dealers and large producers had 
stocked up on feed earlier in the sea- 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 235.5 as of 
Jan. 24, down 2 points for the 
week, The feed grain index was 
239.8, up 2 points from the pre- 
vious week. 











son and were content to maintain 
that position until the price picture 
cleared. 

Perhaps the most sluggish items 
were poultry feed. Demand was slow 
to fair. In spots the interest was bet- 
ter than the preceding week. 

Cattle feed demand was fair to 
good, and dairy cattle feed was mov- 
ing in moderate amounts. The hog 
feed business was satisfactory with 
most mills. 

Only fair amounts of formula feed 
were sold in the Northwest last week, 
and most manufacturers cut back 
their production schedules for lack 
of sufficient shipping orders. 

The hesitancy of dealers to pur- 
chase anything beyond immediate 
needs was attributed to the general 
confusion surrounding the imposition 
of price controls. Manufacturers. 
however, believe that once a clear 
order is issued on price control, de- 
mand will pick up substantially since 
inventories of dealers are believed 
to be at a minimum. 

Orders for chick mashes picked up. 
a number of sales managers noted, 
and a swing to heavier production 
of this item is expected shortly. Most 
large hatcheries are optimistic about 
the demand for baby chicks, but 
there, too, hesitancy about placing or- 
ders for chicks has been noted he- 
cause of the uncertainty on controls 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 55,195 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 54,872 tons in the 
week previous and 50,040 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totals 
1,487,677 tons as compared with 1,- 
511,460 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 
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Price Freeze Order Gives 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


Wheat Market Strong Boost 


Announcement of Controls Expected to Move 
Prices to Legal Ceilings; Prices Up 4@5ec Bu. 


Wheat markets responded to the 
price freeze order with a sharp ad- 
vance following a period of erratic 
price movement last week while the 
order was expected momentarily. Fu- 
tures prices are 4@5¢ higher at the 
various markets, with the advance 
based primarily on the belief that all 
grains will eventually move up to 
the ceiling level. Last week's trading 
was marked by heavy short cover- 
ing. In cash markets there was con- 
siderable demand for wheat to fill 
recent export sales. Receipts were 
held back by a serious boxcar short- 
age. 

Closing prices for wheat futures at 
leading markets Jan. 29 were: Chi- 


cago—March $2.50%@2.50%, May 
$2.50% @2.50%, July $2.46@2.46%, 
September $2.47% @2.47%%; Minne- 
apolis—May $2.45%, July 2.44%; 
Kansas City March $2.42%, May 
$2.414%5, July $2.38%, September 
$2.38% ; North Pacific Coast—March 


$2.32, May $2.30, July $2.30. 
Order Draws Prices Up 

While the issuance of the price con- 
trol order tended to upset business 
activity generally because of lack of 
sufficient interpretations of its pro- 
visions, the control move was quick- 
ly recognized in grain markets as a 
bullish force. Despite the plentiful 
supply of wheat, most observers felt 
that its price would be drawn to the 
legal minimum ceiling level. This fig- 
ure is the Dec. 15 parity price of 
$2.31, a national average computa- 
tion. No terminal market minimum 
ceilings have been issued by the gov- 
ernment. New minimum grain figures 
will be released following the publi- 
cation of Jan. 15 parity prices this 
week. 

Stocks of wheat remaining at the 
first of January were the third larg- 
est on record and totaled 998 million 
bushels, which was about 90 million 
bushels more than on Jan. 1, 1950. 
The larger stocks reflected the re- 
duced disappearance which for the 
first six months of the season to- 
taled only 454 million bushels and 
was the smallest since 1942. Exports 
dropped about 56 million bushels be- 
low last season, while the amount 
used for feed was only about half of 
that for the same period last year. 

Supplies of wheat remaining for ex- 
port or carryover in the four impor- 
tant producing countries including 
the U.S., Canada, Argentina and Au- 
stralia on Jan. 1 were about 120 mil- 
lion bushels larger than a year ear- 
lier and totaled approximately 1,175 
million bushels. Wheat supplies in 
Australia and Argentina this year are 
about the same as last year, with an 
increase in Argentina about offsetting 
the smaller crop in Australia 

Spring Offerings Light 

Receipts of cash wheat were light 
to moderate, amounting to 900 cars 
at Minneapolis and 676 at Duluth. 
Arrivals would have been heavier if 
boxcars were available, since many 
country elevators in the spring wheat 
area are full and need cars to make 
shipment to the terminals. Cash de- 
mand, though not particularly ag- 
gressive, was easily sufficient to ab- 
sorb the light offerings. Premiums on 
ordinary wheat and types up to about 
the 14% protein bracket ruled steady 
to 1¢ higher, while trading basis on 
15% protein was about 6¢ and the 
protein as much as 8¢ higher 


16% 


than the week before. Ordinary No. 
1 dark northern spring wheat, in- 
cluding 12% protein, was quoted at 
2¢ over the May price, 13% protein 
was 4@5¢ over, 14% protein 8@10¢ 
over, 15% protein 24@27¢ over and 
16% protein 33@37¢ over. The aver- 
age protein of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 12.87% and the durum 
11.01%. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Jan. 27: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 58 Ib... - $2.42%@ 





12.00% Protein 2.42%% ‘ 
13.00% Protein 2.44% @ 2.451 
14.00% Protein 2.48% 5 
15.00% Protein 64% 
16.00% Protein ‘ 2.73% @2 
1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1l¢ each Ib. to 55 Ib.; l¢ to 


2¢ each Ib. lower 
Damage—l¢ to 2¢ each 1 to 2% 


K. C. Premiums Off 

Wide changes in the pricing struc- 
ture of Kansas City cash wheat re- 
sulted from the ESA order and its 
implications. The basic future ad- 
vanced strongly due to the magnet 
of parity upon which wheat ceilings 
would be based according to law, and 
cash premiums fell under the lack of 
sufficient demand for the cash offer- 
ings in the market. In the first two 
trading periods after the stabiliza- 
tion order out of Washington an ad- 
vance of close to 6¢ was made by the 
basic May future, and that future 
closed at $2.414% Jan. 29. Meanwhile, 
the lack of stability in the cash mar- 
ket weakened the premium structure, 
and premiums were down as much 
as 2¢ bu. Jan. 29. By that date No. 1 
dark and hard winter offerings 
through 12.75% protein were only 
2@2%¢ over May, 13% to 13.25% 
were 2@3¢ over, 13.50% protein was 
2@3%2¢ over, 13.75% 2@4¢ over and 
14% was 2@4%4¢ over. Receipts fell 
to only 862 cars last week, compared 
with 1,190 the preceding week. Box- 
car shortages which compelled some 
shippers to use stock cars was a fac- 
tor in the decline in premiums, for 
discounts of 1¢ bu. or more were bid 
for the less desirable types of cars. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Jan. 27, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No, 1 Dark and Hard 2.45% 
No, 2 Dark and Hard 2.44% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.43 

No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.41 

No. 1 Red 2.43% 
No, 2 Red 13% 
No. 3 Red 2.42% 
No. 4 Red 40? 





Pacific Prices Climb 


Wheat prices went booming in the 
Pacific Northwest last week despite 
lack of new export bookings. Jap- 
anese buyers postponed their pur- 
chases to Feb. 1, but that made little 
difference in trade circles, for book- 
ings of the past month and reen- 
trance of the Commodity -Credit 
Corp. into markets caused heavy buy- 
ing both at terminals and in the coun- 
try. 

CCC takings for three days totaled 
over 2,500,000 bu., with late sales 
yet to be reported. CCC is reported 
to have accepted wheat up to $2.37 
bu. for ordinary soft white wheat, but 
exact figures were not revealed. The 
CCC was reported anxious to get 
wheat to fill its Army requirements 
but was very secretive both as to 
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CuRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 
* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





The Northwestern Miller has 





adopted the five-day week as the 


basis for computing and reporting the percentage of activity operated 
by reporting mills. In past years, this journal used the six-day week 
as the basis for reports shown in this department, but it is believed 
that adoption of the five-day week as the basis for mill activity will 


yield a weekly index figure more 


indicative of flour mill operating 


schedules which have come to be based upon the five-day week in the 


postwar readjustment period. 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by 


Northwestern Miller, 
output of all mills in the Uss, 
































mills reporting currently to The 


with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
expressed in percentages 






































*Previous Jan Jan. 25 
week 
Northwest 860,622 i 
Southwest 1,430,178 1,511 
Buffalo 5 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 
Totals 3,698,295 
Percentage of total U.S. output 72 69 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
— Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week —July 1 to 
Jan. 21-26, Previous Jan. 22-27, Jan. 23-28, Jan. 25 Jan. 27, 
1951 week 1950 1949 1948 1960 
Northwest 95 103 83 91 99 21,344,413 
Southwest ° 105 195 92 106 116 37,.318.568 
Buffalo 126 14 104 111 102 16,277,159 
Central and 8. E 82 7é S81 $1 58 15,688,609 
No. Pacific Coast 103 104 82 i171 94 7,649,754 
Totals 100 190 90 192 104 98,278,493 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City . Minneapolis 
5-day week Fleur % ac 5-day week Flour Fo ac 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Jan. 21-27 340,600 111 Jan, 21-26 312,539 111 
Previous week 340,600 105 Previous week 323 4 115 
Year ago 340,600 98 Year ago 281,204 8&8 
Two years ago 340,600 104 Two years ago 279.235 88 
Five-year average 104 Five-year average 98 
Ten-year average 98 Ten-year average 88 
*Revised 
5-day week Flour % ac Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in 
capacity output tivity cluding Duluth, 8st Paul North Dakota, 
Jan. 21-27 99.000 120.668 122 Montana and lowa 
Previous week 99,000 120,412 122 5-day week Flour % a 
Year ago 99,000 91,280 92 output tivity 
Two years ago 99,000 165,699 107 Jan. 21-2¢ ‘82,224 a7 
Five-year average 105 Previous week *517,669 94 
Ten-year average 102 Year. ago 444,870 a0 
‘ Two years ago 512,696 $2 
Salina Five-year average . 85 
5-day week Flour Te at Ten-year average 75 
capacity output tivity *Revised 
Jan. 21-27 83,500 91,453 110 BUFFALO 
Previous week $3,500 91,160 109 5-day week Flour % a¢ 
Year ago 83 81,27 97 . 
on - capacity output tivity 
Two years ago 83,500 89.066 107 Jan. 21-26 159.500 Pr 90 120 
Five year average 112 Previous week 459,500 114 
Ten-year average 104 Year ago 505.000 F i 104 
Representative Mills Outside of Two years ago 503,500 558,801 111 
Wichita, Salina and Kansas City Five-year average 101 
. Ten-year average 95 
i-day week Flour % ac ateliemin iam . 
output = tivity PACIFIC COAST 
Jan 1-27 837,624 100 Principal mills on the North Pacifie Coast 
~ id pouy een a Hy = Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
See weark ae 888 390 107 Washington Mills 
Five-year average 9s 5-day week Flour % a 
Ten-year average 97 capacity output tivity 
dan. 21-26 238,320 104 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Previous week 106 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana Year ago i 92 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir Two years ago 202,500 128 
ginia Georgia and eastern M uri Five year average 101 
5-day week Flour 5 8 Ten-year AVeTARE 95 
capacity output _ tivity Revined 
Jan. 21-26 671,400 551,503 R? Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Previous week 71,400 76 Jan. 21-26 133,000 135,846 102 
Year ago 637,845 81 Previous week 133,000 34,295 100 
Two years ago 650,80 91 Year ago 122,000 81,565 67 
Five-year average 81 Two years ago 122,000 132,892 109 
‘Ten-year average 79 Five-year average 96 
*Revised Ten-year average 93 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in ton for the current and p two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kanea and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South 


lDbakota and 
Buffalo, N.Y 


Montana, including Minneapolis 


South west* 











Production computed on the b 


asis of 72% 


Northwest* 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) 
flour extraction 
Buffalot 


mills of 


Combined** 











Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Week'y Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
preduction to date tion to date production to date production to date 
Jan. 21 26 28,92 307 s 127,580 10,909 278,790 55,195 1,487,677 
Previous week 28,961 $10,232 872 
Two weeks ago . 29,403 10,650 153 
1950 25,476 755,698 10,426 
1949 934,878 10,944 
1948 ,198 10,087 2 
1947 444 9,763 291,034 
Five-yr 849,705 10,426 309,561 





*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity 








tAll mills. tRevised 





price and how much wheat it needed. 

With the high prices being quoted, 
there was a tremendous turnover of 
wheat in the country. Farmers were 
willing to sell, and country elevators 
and warehouses reported the heaviest 





purchases of the current season. With 
exporters having heavy commitments, 
millers protecting their future needs, 
and the CCC needing wheat for ex- 
port, it was the best business week 
of the season. 
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EASTER EGG PROMOTION REPEATED—The Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, is repeating its Cake Easter Egg promotion launched last year. 
The illustration above shows company executives looking over the promo- 
tional pieces to be made available to bakers throughout the country to help 
them increase their Easter business. At the left is Leslie F. Miller, president 
of the company, as M. F. Mulroy, executive vice president, calls his attention 
to the window dressings and egg baskets furnished to bakers as part of the 
Cake Easter Egg kit. Also included are cake molds, window display pieces 


and tested formulas. 





Potomac States Bakers Assn. 
Holds 35th Annual Meeting 


BALTIMORE—A picture of the 
political situation at home and abroad 
was outlined for the Potomac States 
Bakers Assn. by Sen. Harry F. Byrd, 
(D., Va.) at the 35th annual conven- 
tion of the group here Jan, 28-30. 

Speaking Jan. 29 during the open- 
ing business session of the conven- 
tion, Sen. Byrd, as a member of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, 
emphasized the unquestioned need 
for a trained army and air force, an 
effective radar screen and a large 
navy. 

He made a plea for the “elimina- 
tion of nonessentials and nondefense 
items” in the national budget, saying 
that wasteful spending must be cut 
to the bone. 

“Such measures as socialized medi- 
cine, socialized housing and the 
Brannan plan are steps down a road 
from which there is no retreat,” the 
speaker said. He asked every citizen 
to make known in Washington his 
feelings on these problems in a defi- 
nite and specific manner. 

Albert R. Fleischmann, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, stressed 
the importance of quality products, 
as well as the need for maintaining 
the morale of employees in the days 
that lie ahead. 

Karl E. Baur, Liberty Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., told the story of 
the Bakers of America Program for 
1951, and emphasized the importance 
of the individual baker’s tieing in 
with the national promotion in order 
that the entire baking industry get 
the greatest benefit out of the pro- 
gram. 

E. J. Sperry, Sperry Industrial 
Publications, Chicago, concluded the 
Jan. 29 program with advice on how 
to stop leaks in profits. Mr. Sperry 
placed major emphasis on the need 
for the “boss getting down into the 
shop and seeing just what is happen- 
ing there.” 


During the second day’s session, 


Kenneth Sauser, Sauser & Schumak- 
er, Philadelphia law firm, discussed 
labor relations. 

Story of AIB Told 

Howard O. Hunter, executive vice 
president, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago, told the story of the 
new institute and its accomplish- 
ments. 

George N. Graf, general manager, 
Quality Bakers of America Coopera- 
tive, Inc., New York, the final speak- 
er, spoke on “Merchandising and Ad- 
vertising.” 

Mr. Graf told the Potomac States 


Bakers “how to be the best doggone 
sales manager in the business.” In 
reaching this end, the bakers were 
told to use every trick of psychology, 
to manipulate not only men but the 
trade and the consumer as well. The 
speaker recommended that the sales 
personnel try for “single-sentence” 
selling, and to be enthusiastic about 
their selling. 

L. Clark Rice, Rice’s Bakery, Bal- 
timore, vice president for Maryland, 
was the session chairman Jan. 29, 
with John Hauswald, Hauswald’s 
Bakery, Baltimore, in charge of the 
Jan. 30 session. 

The social side of the convention in- 
cluded the president's reception and 
buffet supper the evening of Jan. 28, 
with the Potomac States division No 
3, Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, as hosts. A luncheon and 
fashion show was staged for the la- 
dies Tuesday noon. 

Carl P. Schmidt, Schmidt Baking 
Co., Baltimore, president of the Po- 
tomac States association, was gen- 
eral program chairman. Charles W 
Cowan was in charge of entertain- 
ment, Mrs. William J. Ehorst of the 
ladies’ day events, and H. Sullivan 
of registration and publicity. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


KERMIT LONG NAMED TO 
CARGILL K. C. OFFICE 


KANSAS CITY—Kermit Long has 
been appointed to succeed Barnwell 
Saunders in the Kansas City office of 
Cargill, Inc. Mr. Long formerly was 
manager of the Cargill office at Grand 
Island, Neb. Mr. Saunders has been 
appointed manager of the Baltimore 
office of the grain company. Melvin 
Middents succeeds Mr. Long at Grand 
Island. 


- 
BREAD 'S 


LOYD O. SELDERS ASKS 
K. C. BOARD MEMBERSHIP 
KANSAS CITY—Loyd O. Selders 
has applied for membership in the 
Kansas City Board of Trade. Mr. 
Selders was general manager of 
Spear Mills, Inc., Kansas City, pre- 
ceding the sale last year to the Al- 
bers Milling Co., and continued with 
the company several months after 
the transfer to the new ownership. 


THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Government Opens Regional and 
District Price Control Offices 


WASHINGTON—Fourteen region- 
al and 42 district price control of- 
fices were scheduled to be opened 
this week by the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Agency. 

In addition, it is expected that 20 
more district offices will be opened 
about Feb. 15 and nine others about 
March 1, according to Michael V. 
DiSalle, price stabilization director. 

The regional offices, operating di- 
rectly under national headquarters 
in Washington, will direct activities 
of the district offices, which in turn 
will carry the price stabilization pro- 
gram into local communities, Mr. 
DiSalle said. 

There are 13 regional offices for 
the continental U.S. and a 14th re- 
gional office for territories. The ter- 
ritory regional office is located in 
Washington. 

Each regional price director will be 
assisted by a staff which includes 
price specialists, attorneys, enforce- 
ment personnel, and information of- 
ficer, and administrative officer and 
a clerical staff, according to the gov- 
ernment announcement of the offices. 


The district offices will be similarly 
staffed. 
Offices Listed 

The 13 continental regional and 42 
district offices scheduled to be opened 
this week are: 

Region I, Boston: District offices 
Providence, Hartford, Portland, 
Maine, Montpelier, Vt., and Concord, 
N. H. 

Region II, New York: District of- 
fices—Buffalo and Newark. 

Region III, Philadelphia: District 
offices—Pittsburgh and Wilmington, 
Del. 

Region IV, Richmond: District of- 
fices — Baltimore, Charlotte, N.C., 
Washington and Charleston, W. Va 

Region V, Atlanta: District offices: 
—Memphis, Jackson, Miss., Birming- 
ham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., Colum- 
bia, S.C. 

Region VI, Cleveland: District of- 
fices—Cincinnati, Detroit and Louis- 
ville. 

Region VII, Chicago: District of- 
fices—Indianapolis and Milwaukee. 

Region VIII, Minneapolis: District 
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CONSULTATION PLEDGED 
ON CANADIAN CURBS 


WINNIPEG—J. G. Gardiner, min- 
ister of agriculture, told farmers at 
Chatham, Ont., Jan. 29 that price 
controls on farm products in Canada 
will not be established without con- 
sultation with representatives of 
farmers’ organizations. He pointed 
out that the wartime prices and trade 
advisory committees are still func- 
tioning and that these would con- 
sult producer organizations. 


offices—Sioux Falls, S.D., 
Mont., and Fargo, N.D. 

Region IX, Kansas City: 
offices—-Omaha, Wichita, Des Moines 
and St. Louis. 

Region X, Dallas: District offices 
Houston, New Orleans, Oklahoma 
City and Little Rock, Ark. 

Region XI, Denver: District offices 

Salt Lake City, Albuquerque, N.M., 
and Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Region XII, San Francisco: District 
offices—Los Angeles, Phoenix and 
Reno, Nevada. 

Region XIII, Seattle: District of- 
fices Portland, Ore., and _ Boise, 
Idaho. 
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Helena, 


District 
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GEORGE N. GRAF NAMED 
QBA GENERAL MANAGER 

NEW YORK—George N. Graf was 
named general manager and director 
of merchandising, and Laurence H. 
Duckles was named secretary of 
Quality Bakers of America Coopera- 
tive, Inc., at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors. 

Both men will assume their new 
positions Feb. 1. The appointments 
were announced following acceptance 
of the resignation of E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
former general manager and secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Kelley, who resigned his QBA 
position to become city manager of 
Lakeland, Fla., where he had pre- 
viously served as mayor, will remain 
in New York until April, working 
in conjunction with J. P. Duchaine, 
president of QBA. 


BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


H. D. LE MAR TAKES OVER 
AS BAKERY PRICE CHIEF 


WASHINGTON—Harold D. LeMar, 
vice president of the P. F. Petersen 
Baking Co., Omaha, took over his 
desk here this week as baking indus- 
try price control executive volunteer. 

It is expected that he plans to re- 
main here only on a temporary basis 
for several months in order to get a 
bakery price regulation, if needed, off 
to a sound start. 

Walter Dietz, president of Hatha- 
way Bakeries, Inc., Boston, will join 
Mr. LeMar here next week. He was 
with the bakery section of the old 
Office of Price Administration. 

Mr. LeMar returned to his civilian 
position early in 1946, after four years 
with the army. 


——BREAD is 


LARRY W. SCHWENK JOINS 
NELLIS FEED CO. STAFF 


KANSAS CITY—Larry W. Schwenk 
will join the staff of the Nellis Feed 
Co. at Kansas City Feb. 1. Mr. 
Schwenk will assist G. E. Chase, man- 
ager of the Nellis Kansas City office. 
Mr. Schwenk formerly was for many 
years in charge of the millfeed de- 
partment of the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, and later was 
associated with the Bates Grain Co., 
Kansas City, in charge of the feed in- 
gredient department. 
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WHEN YOU use “Pillsbury 
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ingredients, your skilled help © 
is hampered because: 


@Too much time is used up in 
routine scaling and blending. 


eToo little time is left for indi- 
vidual handling and expert 
finishing. 


WHEN You mix your own — 





Bakery Mixes, skilled hands 
serve you better because: 


eTime spent on scaling and 
blending is cut to a minimum. 


© More time is available for the 
operations where skill counts 
most. 
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\ ! -:. Prove the advantages of Pillsbury Bakery ~ | \ Vie 
—_— Mixes for yourself . . . by having your an { C- 


Pillsbury salesman or jobber arrange a 
trial order under our MONEY-BACK 


GUARANTEE. 


Save Time with PILLSBURY BAKERY MIXES : eet 


Relsabslsty 


An outstanding line of modern mixes for all types of SWEET GOODS 
.. for CAKES ... for Raised and Cake DOUGHNUTS 


PILLSBURY MILLs, INc., General Offices: 


Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf’ 


CENNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY 


&{AkKs c:;irv 


MINNBSBOTA 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 

t INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
A 

pl Policies of this Company 

foi are held by leading millers 


ic 
ing Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, Iti. 


Dallas, Texes 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 
United States Vanagers 

90 John Street New York 

San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canade 
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7 Southwestern 
Baking Firms Form 
C. J. Patterson Co. 


KANSAS CITY — Stockholders of 
seven companies associated with the 
C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas City, 
have approved terms for a merger 
which will simplify their corporate 
structure, C. J. Patterson, president 
of the company, has announced. 

The surviving company is to be 
known as the C. J. Patterson Co. and 
will have an authorized capital of 
100,000 shares of $10 par, 5% pre- 
ferred and 500,000 shares of $1 par 
common. After exchange of these 
shares for those of the associated 
companies the outstanding capital 
will amount to $1,353,400. 

The seven companies involved are 
the Ark Bakers, Inc., Kansas City; 
Ark Bakers, Inc., Wichita, Kansas; 
C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas City; 
Delta Bread Co., Greenville, Miss.; 
Holsum Bread Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Ark Bakers, Hot Springs, 
Ark., and the Sally Ann Bread Co., 
Grand Junction, Colo. 
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ESTIMATE OF ARGENTINE 
WHEAT CROP REDUCED 


WASHINGTON The Argentine 
wheat crop has suffered some damage 
and is now privately forecast at about 
220 million bushels, compared with 
earlier prospects of of 230-240 million 
bushels, according to the U.S. Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 
The present outlook places the crop 
at the 1935-39 level. 

Exceptionally favorable conditions 
up to early November indicated that 
record or near-record yields might be 
obtained, but excessive moistufe later 
was conducive to the development of 
rust. Some damage was also reported 
caused by hail and rain. If abandon- 
ment is around average, per-acre 
yields for the current year would still 
be somewhat above the prewar aver- 
age, on the basis of the current esti- 
mate. 

Though rust damage is reported, 
resulting abandonment is not expect- 
ed to be large since most fields were 
reaching late stages of development 
when the unfavorable’ conditions 
arose. Fairly widespread use of a 
number of rust-resistant varieties al- 
so reduced the potential damage. For 
susceptible varieties, the chief effects 
are reported to be reduced quality 
with light grain and lodged fields. 

The grain harvest is one to two 
weeks later than usual in most zones 
since cold weather in September re- 
tarded development. Highly variable 
yields have been reported from cen- 
tral Santa Fe, but in other areas 
yield prospects are considered gen- 
erally good. Conditions are reported 
very good in southern Buenos Aires, 
where the harvest did not begin until 
late December. 


MICHIGAN FLOURS: 


(Quality Controlled) 
CHELSEA MILLING wy 


Chelsea, Michigan 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL 


MILLING CO. 








TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 
for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg Kansas City, Mo. 














“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











“a. one ‘ 

Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 

Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S.. JOSEPH CO., INC 
Minneapolis, Minn 





. * one 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








yeas 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate 











MILLING WHEAT 


Kansas GRAIN Co. 
Board of Trade e Kansas City, Mo 


Victor 4384 














BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


att 
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The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
















The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 





























“‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 











to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


























DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 



















Konsas City, Kan 
Atlanta - Los Angeles 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 


BAG MAKERS SINCE 1870 


PERFORMING 
SERVICES 
TO THE INDUSTRY 


FOR 77 YEARS 
us 
The Northwestern Miller 


















MUTUAL MILLERS & FEED 
DEALERS SET CONVENTION 


BUFFALO — Talks on legislation 
affecting the feed industry, chances 
of war with Russia and developments 
in poultry management will be in- 
cluded on the program of the Mutual 
Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. con- 
vention to be held in Hotel Statler in 
Buffalo, Feb. 14. 

Speakers at the luncheon session 
will be Orlo M. Brees, assemblyman 
in the New York state legislature, 
who will discuss “What Is America,” 
and Dr. Albert Parry, professor of 
Russian language and civilization at 
Colgate University, whose topic will 
be “Will We Have War With Rus- 
sia?” 

Austin Carpenter of Eastern Fed- 
eration of Feed Merchants, Inc., will 
discuss legislation and current feed 
industry situations; and Eugene 
Schwarz, representing the Eastern 
Federation Group Insurance Com- 
mittee, will talk on “The Art of 
Lifting” at the morning meetings. 

Late developments in poultry man- 
agement will be discussed by F. H. 
Leuschner, professor, poultry exten- 
sion department of Pennsylvania 
State College, in the afternoon. Also 
scheduled are a fashion show for the 
ladies and an evening banquet, which 
will include a music program. 

Officers of the association include 
Raymond W. Hammar, Russell, Pa., 
president; H. R. Merritt, Jr., East 
Aurora, N.Y., vice president; Mrs. 
Gustavus A. Bentley, Jamestown, 
N.Y., secretary-treasurer. 


BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA BAKERS PLAN 
FOUR REGIONAL MEETINGS 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota is planning four 
regional meetings for the month of 
March, to be held throughout the 
state, according to a recent announce- 
ment by J. M. Long, secretary of the 
association. 

Meetings are scheduled for Man- 
kato March 13, St. Cloud March 15, 
Duluth March 27 and Minneapolis 
March 29. 

Mr. Long will release a program of 
speakers planned for the meetings 
and the hotels at which they will be 
held at an early date. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 

Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, Jan. 20, 1951 (000's 
omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
oe - 110 se 


Baltimore ...... 
Boston ......... 4 oe * 
Buffalo ° 644 548 692 
Afloat . 342 2,412 582 
Chicago ........ ee oe oa 
Afloat . 90 -» 1,169 
Duluth ......... 452 és ° 89 
Milwaukee ..... os ee 
Afloat ........ 141 
Totale ...ccce 1,673 2,960 2,553 89 
Previous week .. 2,032 2,984 2,553 866 
Jan. 21, 1950.... 1,530 2,666 470 3,266 


United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Jan. 20, 
1951, and Jan. 21, 1950, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 


of Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 
--American—, -—in bond— 
Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
20, 21 20, 21 
1951 1950 1951 1950 
Wheat --++238,922 208,867 1,673 1,529 
OOM seccccce 65,078 48,494 we a. 
Cate cessveres 17,912 16,797 2,960 2,666 
Barkey  ...s00 32,314 32,261 866 3,265 
Flaxseed .... 13.448 15,642 ows ose 
Soybeans -. 13,086 14,026 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Jan. 20 (fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses): wheat, 3,167,000 (6,- 
050,000) bu.; corn, 6,019,000 (6,525,000); 
oats, 36,000 (145,000); barley, 1,725,000 (2,- 
441,000); flaxseed, 202,000 (none); soybeans, 
96,000 (100,000). 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


You can always stay a step ahead 
of your bread production problems 
if your doughs are based on the firm 
foundation of SUNNY KANSAS 
flours. The extra measure of good 
baking value that you get in SUNNY 
KANSAS gives you 4 margin of 
safety that makes it easy for this su- 
perb flour to take shop troubles in 
its stride. 
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THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA ad KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 












“Only 4% of the nation’s manufacturers started 
before 1900. To keep your business going, you have 


to keep on your toes.” 


( 


i, R. K. PEEK. President 
r PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INL. 
% A e KANSAS CITY © BUFFALO * NEW YORK 


Sy 
FLisned 
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E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 


DWIGHT BLDG. KANSAS CITY 6, MO. PHONE GRAND 1554 


ALL TYPES OF CLEAR 
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Cirocery Prooucts News 





NAWGA Convention Program Set 


NEW YORK—Discussions of the 
mobilization program, including eco- 
nomic controls, will be one of the 
highlights of the 1951 convention of 
the National-American Wholesale 
Grocers Assn. The convention will 
be held Feb. 15-17 at the Drake 
Hotel in Chicago. 

Because of interest in the mobil- 
ization program and the central lo- 
cation of the meeting, attendance 
will probably hit a new high, 
NAWGA officials said. 

A feature of the three-day pro- 
gram will be talks by price stabiliza- 
tion officials. Michael V. DiSalle, price 
director, is scheduled to speak at the 
luncheon Saturday, Feb. 17. He is 
to talk on “Wartime Controls.” Ap- 
pearing with him will be his deputy, 
Edward F. Phelps, Jr., who will speak 
on “Food Controls.” 

Also scheduled for Feb. 17 is a 
talk by a top U.S. Department of 
Agriculture official on the subject 
of food mobilization policies. 

Keynote Address 

Sherwin A. Hill of Detroit, 
NAWGA president, will keynote the 
convention with an address Feb. 15 
entitled “Our Customers’ Problems 

Our Problems.” On the same 

C. Precure, past president 

of the National Association of Retail 

Grocers, will speak on “Your Cus- 

tomers’ Problems Are Your Prob- 
lems.” 

One of the entertainment high- 
lights will be the breakfast program 
Feb. 15, which will include Don Mc- 
Neil and his Breakfast Club. The 
annual banquet, with “an evening 
of music and sparkling entertain- 
ment,” will be held the evening of 
Feb. 16. 


The exhibits will be open daily, 


“FORCED” INTO BAKING 
CONTEST, WINS 


VANCOUVER—A mother of three 
children, “forced” to enter a baking 
contest, won $2,000 in prizes here re- 
cently. Mrs. F. A. McCallum received 
a complete new kitchen for the best 
recipe submitted in the Monarch 
Dream Kitchen contest put on by 
Maple Leaf Milling Co. at the con- 
clusion of a three-day cooking school 
conducted by the company. H. V. 
Hawkins, general sales manager for 
the Maple Leaf company, came here 
from Toronto for the school. Mrs. 
McCallum said she was “forced” into 
the contest by her 17-year-old son, 
the second of three “food-loving”’ chil- 
dren, who pestered her until she en- 
tered. Her winning recipe was a com- 
bination of four recipes which she calls 
Monarch Festivity Fruit Cake. Her 
prizes included an electric range, re- 
frigerator, kitchen cabinets as_ re- 
quired, automatic sink, radio, mixer, 
automatic toaster, linoleum floor cov- 
ering to suit her taste and a set of 
kitchen utensils. 


and to encourage visits by wholesale 
grocers, a number of gifts have been 
provided 


Mobilization Problems 
An evening business session Feb. 
15 will give wholesalers an oppor- 
tunity to discuss informally the vari- 
ous problems facing them and their 
customers in connection with the 
mobilization program, including price 
ana wage controls, Manpower, sup- 
plies and transportation 
A panel discussion of NAWGA 
clinics also is scheduled, with R. L. 
Treuenfels, association marketing 
counsel, acting as moderator. An- 
other part of the program will in- 
clude talks and discussions of whole- 
sale grocery operations generally in 
1951. All types of wholesaler-retailer 
teamwork will be considered 
@KEAD 1S THE STA 
KROGER TO 
CINCINNATI 
Inc., has 


Fr OF Lire— 
PAY 40¢ 

The Kroger Co., 
declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 40¢ on the company’s new 
common stock, payable March 1 to 
stock of record Feb. 1. The old com- 
mon stock, recently split 2-for-1, re- 
ceived 75¢ at quarterly intervals. The 
old received a year-end 
special dividend of 75¢ Dec. 1 


shares also 
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Scientists Develop 
Dry Tortilla Flour 


CHICAGO—A 


process for produc- 
ing dry tortilla flour from corn has 
been developed by U.S. and Mexican 
scientists 

The 


scientists of the 


process was worked out by 
Armour Research 
Foundation of the Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Chicago, and Mexican 
engineers. 

For centuries, tortillas 
made from freshly ground wet corn. 
But the dough, which had to be pre- 
pared daily at home or in small shops, 
spoiled within a few hours, resulting 
in considerable waste. 

The new dehydrated flour, however, 
will keep indefinitely, according to 
the scientists. It is similar to pre- 
pared flour mixtures made in the U.S. 
And it can be used to make tortillas, 
atoles, tamales and other basic Mexi- 
can foods. 

Big dehydrating plants which will 
provide hundreds of tons of dry tor- 
tilla flour are being planned or built 
in Mexico 

Silos which will hold tons of corn 
for future use also are being provided. 
Formerly it was necessary to rely on 
year-to-year crops Mexico did 
not have sufficient for the 
corn 

The scientists worked three years 
on the project to develop the flour. 
Among other things they had to pro- 
vide a flour that would give tortillas 
their familiar taste. 

The project was sponsored by the 
Bank of Mexico, It is under the direc- 


have been 


since 


storage 


tion of the Mexican Institute of Tech- 
nical Research. 

The Mexican public is being ac- 
quainted with the new flour through 
a program now under way. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PLANS ANNUAL MEETING 

CHICAGO—National Brand Stores, 
Inec., Chicago, will hold its annual 
meeting Feb. 13-14 at the Sheraton 
Hotel in Chicago, according to 
Charles G. Brandner, general man- 
ager. Mr. Brandner said wholesale 
grocers from throughout the country 
and leading food manufacturers are 
expected to attend the meeting. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PLAN SALES DRIVE FOR 
FIG COOKIES, ICE CREAM 

CHICAGO—The American Dairy 
Assn. has announced an ice cream 
promotion which will include a sales 
drive for fig cookies. 

Cherry vanilla ice cream served 
with fig cookies will be promoted in 
the drive to be conducted by ADA, 
ice cream groups, the National Fig 
Institute and the National Biscuit Co. 

The campaign, to get under way in 
February, will include full color ad- 
vertising in national magazines and 
point-of-sale merchandising. In addi- 
tion to newspaper, magazine and 
radio advertising, the National Bis- 
cuit Co. will use its sales organiza- 
tion to help build related food dis- 
plays pushing fig cookies along with 
cherry vanilla ice cream. 

BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

PROMOTED BY THRIFTWAY 

DES MOINNES—H. G. Scarbor- 
ough of Des Moines, former city gro- 
cery supervisor for Thriftway of Iowa, 
has been advanced to superintendent 
of store operations for the company. 
He has been associated with the 
Thriftway organization for 15 years. 


——BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Plans Outlined for 
Sales Building Clinic 


NEW YORK—The National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers Assn. will gear 
its forthcoming sales clinic to mobili- 
zation conditions, association officials 
report. The clinic will be held March 
19-23 at the Hotel Statler in St. Louis. 

This clinic, the first on sales, fol- 
lows a store engineering clinic held 
last fall by the association for rep- 
resentatives of wholesale grocery 
firms. Enrollment will be limited. 

R. L. Treuenfels, NAWGA'’s mar- 
keting counsel, said the sales build- 
ing clinic will include subjects deal- 
ing with emergency conditions. And 
subject treatment will be adjusted to 
assure full attention to any late de- 
velopments in the emergency situa- 
tion. 

Leaders in the 
instructors. 

Among the subjects to be covered 
will be (1) Expanding and adjusting 
sales management to the require- 
ments of mobilization. Building sales 


field will serve as 


VALENTINE — The National Cran- 
berry Assn., Hanson, Mass., has pub- 
licized this heart-shaped, cranberry- 
filled cake as appropriate for Valen- 
tine’s Day. It is an almond-flavored 
layer cake with a filling of jellied 
cranberry sauce. The Valentine cake 
is one of many baked foods which the 
cranberry association has promoted 
in connection with its sales campaign 
for cranberries. 





at the retail level in a time of seri- 
ous economic stress accompanied by 
unabated competition. (2) Selecting 
and merchandising profitable lines 
under emergency conditions and regu- 
lations and possibly curtailed sup- 
plies. 

(3) How to inaugurate and define 
techniques of retail store supervision 
in application to wholesaler opera- 
tions of various types. (4) How to 
streamline distribution and _ selling 
practices to assure continued profit in 
a period of restricted markets. (5) 
How to develop and maintain desired 
customer relations at a time of un- 
usual tension, with emphasis on per- 
sonnel problems in days of possible 
manpower shortages. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GMI BRANCH OFFICE 

OKLAHOMA CITY — The grocery 
products department of the south- 
western division of General Mills, Inc., 
has opened a district office in Little 
Rock with George Champlin as dis- 
trict manager, according to division 
officials here. Mr. Champlin has been 
associated with General Mills for 16 
years, most recently in the Oklahoma 
City headquarters. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Plentiful Foods 


WASHINGTON—Apples are a “fea- 
ture’’ item on the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture's list of plentiful foods 
for February. Food distributors are 
urged by USDA to put special adver- 
tising and merchandising stress on 
apples, along with certain other foods. 
Consequently, distributors will have 
an opportunity to promote tie-in 
sales of flour to be used with apples 
in baking. Other foods on the list 
which might bring increased use of 
baked foods include peanut butter 
and honey. 
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Program Set for 
Annual Meeting of 
Bakery Engineers 


CHICAGO—Plans for the program 
of the 27th annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers to be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, March 5-8, are 
now well completed, according to 
ASBE spokesmen. 

Karl E. Baur, Liberty Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., will feature the 
morning session March 5 with a mes- 
sage from the ABA to the ASBE. He 
will be followed by Arch N. Booth, 
executive vice president of the US. 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington, 
speaking on “Growing with Leader- 
ship.” 

The program committee responsi- 
ble for the program consists of the 
four officers of the society, the pro- 


gram chairman and his assistant. 
The officers for the society year, 
March, 1950-March, 1951, are Don 


F. Copell, Wagner Baking Corp., 
Newark, N.J., president; Earl B. Cox, 
Helms Bakeries, Los Angeles, Cal., 
lst vice president; Charles E. Riley, 
Brolite Co., Chicago, 2nd vice presi- 
dent, and Victor E. Marx, American 


Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Chicago, 
secretary-treasurer. 
Each of the sessions, beginning 


Monday afternoon, March 5, and con- 
tinuing through Thursday afternoon, 
March 8, will be headed by a session 
chairman. Those in charge of the ses- 
sions are: Monday afternoon, M. J. 
Swortfiguer, the Kroger Co., St. Louis; 
Tuesday morning, Martin Eisenstaedt, 
American Stores Co., Philadelphia; 
Tuesday afternoon, C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J.; 
Wednesday morning, Elmer F. Glabe, 


Food Technology, Inc., Chicago; 
Wednesday afternoon, E. L. Creety, 
Brolite Co., San Francisco; Wednes- 
day evening, Glenn E. Hargrave, 


Paniplus Co., Mt. Prospect, IIL; 
Thursday morning, Frank R. Schwain, 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and 
Thursday afternoon, Arthur F. Cordes, 
Mees’ Bakery, Inc., Philadelphia. 
Special events chairmen are Fred 
P. Siebel, Jr., Siebel Institute, Chi- 
cago, engineers dinner; William L. 








ROLLING PIN—The Central Equip- 
ment Co. of Chicago has devised the 
above-pictured “Pycrust” glass roll- 
ing pin. The company points out the 


rolling pin can be filled with ice 
cubes or cold water to keep the pas- 
try dough chilled. Also, company offi- 
cials say, the pin will not break and 
can be easily cleaned. It is noted that 
the transparent glass rolling pin can 
be used as a premium package for 
flour. Then when it is emptied of its 
contents, it can be used as a regular 
rolling pin or can be chilled. 
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Grewe, International Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, baked foods display; Fred L. 
Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green 
Bay, Wis., Early Birds’ breakfast, 
and Harry D. Gardner, Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich., entertain- 
ment and music. Harold Mykles, Bar- 
bara Ann Bakery, Los Angeles, will 
assist Mr. Gardner. 

Program chairman for the 1951 
meeting is J. S. Devanny, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Lincoln, Ill., and 
his assistant is L. P. Kenney, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Property manager for the meeting 
is Lester D. Witt, J. W. Allen & Co., 
Chicago. 

All rooms at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel for the meeting have been 
reserved, but the society can pro- 
vide hotel accommodations in other 
Chicago hotels for those who need 
such space, it is pointed out. 
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MERCK CO. PURCHASES 
MARINE MAGNESIUM FIRM 


RAHWAY, N.J. — Purchase by 
Merck & Co., Inc., manufacturing 
chemist, of the business and assets 
of Marine Magnesium Products Corp., 
South San Francisco, Cal., for 35,000 
shares of Merck common stock, has 
been announced by George W. Merck, 
chairman of the board of Merck & 
Co., Inc., and the Marine company’s 
president, Robert E. Clarke. 

Marine is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of a variety of magnesia products 
used in the fine chemical, pharmaceu- 
tical, cosmetic and other industries. 

Mr. Clarke, the founder of Marine 
Magnesium Products Corp., will con- 
tinue with the operations as director 
of the new division of Merck & Co., 
Inc., as will the staff and employees. 

It is Merck’s intention to engage 
in more research as well as to pro- 
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vide additional manufacturing opera- 
tions in the South San Francisco 
plant. At present, there are no definite 
plans for construction of additional 
production facilities there. A ware- 
house and distribution depot opera- 
tion has been maintained by Merck 
& Co., Inc., in Los Angeles since 1944 
for its medicinal products. This branch 
will continue to operate independent- 
ly of the South San Francisco plant. 
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MICHIGAN BAKERS GROUP 
ELECTS CARL W. SWANSON 


DETROIT—Car! W. Swanson, King 
Midas Flour Mills, was elected presi- 
dent of the Michigan Bakers Allied 
Trades Assn. at a meeting here re- 
cently. 

Jerry C. DeClercq, Standard 
Brands, Inc., was named vice presi- 
dent, and A. V. Waugh, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., returned as 
secretary-treasurer. 

On the board of directors, in addi- 
tion to the three officers, are W. Fred 
Conway, Henkel Flour Mills; Ivan 
J. Wershay, J. H. Day Co.; William 
H. Hines, Procter & Gamble; A. Dell 
Wilson, Jr., Land O’ Lakes Cream- 
eries; Malcolm E. Thomson, Chap- 
man & Smith Co.; Harry C. Greg- 
ory, Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; J. Edward 
Carden, J. E. Carden Food Broker- 
age; Ralph S. Tieche, Brolite Co., and 
John B. Ellis, General Mills, Inc. 
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CHICAGO BOARD IS HOST 
TO 140 AT PRESS PARTY 


CHICAGO—About 140 guests at- 
tended the press party sponsored by 
the Chicago Board of Trade Jan. 24 
at the Chicago Club. 

Everette B. Harris, board secretary, 
was toastmaster and introduced the 
officers of the exchange. Carl E. Bos- 
trom, board of trade president, com- 
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NEW YORK SPECIAL TRAIN 
SET FOR ASBE MEETING 


NEW YORK—A special train for 
baking industry delegates to the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
_neers meeting in Chicago March 5-8 
has been scheduled again this year. 
The schedule follows: 


Saturday, March 3%, leaves New York 


(Grand Central Sation) 3:00 p.m.,EST 
Saturday, March 3, leaves Harmon 
3:48 p.m. EST 
March 3%, leaves Albany 
5:35 p.m., EST 
March 3, leaves Buffalo 
11:15 p.m., EST 
March 4, arrives Chicago 
7:30 a.m., CST 
The train will be a section of the 
advance Commodore Vanderbilt and 
will have roomettes, bedrooms, com- 
partments and drawing rooms. Fur- 
ther information and _ reservations 
are available from Claude E. Bas- 
combe, Standard Brands, Inc., 595 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Saturday, 
Saturday, 


Sunday, 





mented on price control possibilities 
and Sylvester J. Meyers, vice presi- 
dent of Arcady Farms Milling Co. and 
first vice president of the board, ex- 
pressed the best wishes of the ex- 
change to members of the press, radio 
and other guests. 

Charles S. Michaels, recently re- 
tired Chicago Tribune grain reporter, 
was presented a set of matched lug- 
gage by J. O. McClintock, executive 
vice president of the exchange, in be- 
half of its members. Following a cock- 
tail period, the guests were served 
a banquet in the club. 

Entertainment was provided by a 
barbershop quartet composed of Ar- 
thur Bielan, Western Electric Co.; 
Peter Buckley, P. Nacey Co.; Ellis 
V. Perkins, Petroleum Engineering 
Corp., and Herman Struble, Reid 
Murdock Co. The quartet was intro- 
duced by Homer P. Hargrave, second 
vice president of the Chicago board. 





Stocks of Corn in All Positions 
Jan. 1 Down 5% from Year Earlier 


WASHINGTON—More than 2,664 
million bushels of corn were in all 
storage positions Jan. 1, 1951, accord- 
ing to reports assembled by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. This 
total is about 5% smaller than stocks 
on Jan. 1, 1950, and barely exceeds 
the 1949 total, but is much larger 
than in any other year of record. 

Nearly 2,161 million bushels of 
corn remained on farms, also a rela- 
tively large quantity. The off-farm 
portion of nearly 504 million bushels 
is largest of record, chiefly because 
of the 316 million bushels owned by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. and 
stored in its own bins or other stor- 
ages under its control. 

Stocks of 129 million bushels in in- 
terior mills, elevators and warehouses 
are largest in the eight years of rec- 
ord, and terminal stocks of 59 mil- 
lion are the largest since Jan. 1, 
1941. From the supply of nearly 3,706 
million bushels of corn for grain as 
of Oct. 1, 1950, disappearance in the 
October-December quarter is_indi- 
cated at 1,041 million bushels. While 
8% less than the 1,134 million in the 
same quarter of 1949, this is more 
than in the October-December quar- 
ter of any year since 1943. 

The 969 million bushels of oats on 
hand on Jan. 1 are relatively large, 
having been exceeded on Jan. 1 only 
in 1949 and 1946. The off-farm por- 





tion of about 61 million bushels is 
relatively large, and exceeded only on 
Jan. 1, 1946. Barley stocks of 243 mil- 
lion bushels are largest for Jan. 1 in 
the eight years of record. The off- 
farm portion of 104 million bushels 
is the largest ever recorded for 
Jan, 1. 

Sorghum grain stocks of nearly 209 
million bushels are by far the largest 


in history. Although the series is 
available for only five years, current 
stocks are larger than total produc- 
tion in any earlier year. Stocks in 
each off-farm position are largest of 
record, totaling 130 million bushels. 
Much of this is in unusual storage 
positions, such as airplane hangars 
and converted oil tank farms in the 
Southwest. 


Jan. I Stocks of Feed Grains 


(In thousand bushels) 


Grain and position 
Corn— 

On farms* 

Terminalst 


Commodity Credit Corp.t 

Interior mills, elevators and warehouses*® 
Total 
Oats— 

On farms* 

Terminalst 

Commodity Credit Corp.t 

Interior mills, elevators and warehouses** 
Total 
Barley 


On farms* 

Terminalst ° 

Commodity Credit Corp.t 

Interior mills, elevators and warehouses*f 


Total 


Sorghum grain 
On farms* 


Terminalst 

Commodity Credit Corp.t 

Interior mills, elevators and warebouses** 
Total 


*Estimates of Crop Reporting Board. tCommercial t 
PMA, at 47 terminal cities. tOwned by CCC 
and in Canada, Other (%« 


controlled by CCC 


positions. ‘All off-farm storages not 


otherwise de 


an.1 Jan. 1 Oct. 1, Jan.1 
1949 1950 1950 1951 
547,91 405,778 $86,156 160,548 
50 ) 1,688 40,127 59 386 
248,154 316 415,820 
‘ 3 100 9 80,877 128 7 
641 0 soe 4 860.470 661,29 
928,377 824,516 1,168,742 907,660 
11,434 19.029 20 17,698 
4 13¢ 
1,7 7,449 690 43,521 
974,544 880.988 1,246,516 969,015 






56,357 180,508 139 
16,457 33.429 32,625 
3,613 1,618 
58,031 84,316 67,616 
230,845 192,895 301,866 243,197 
62.059 59,967 4.897 78 725 
15,367 18,567 12,124 24,367 
2,580 1,264 
17,868 49,033 39,852 102,468 
85,294 127,567 59,453 208,824 
1 stocks reported by Grain Hranch 
and stored In bing or other storages owned or 
‘C-owned grain is included in the estimates by 


signated for each grain 
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Glossary of Gobbledygook 


A Program—Any assignment that 
can’t be completed by one telephone 
call. 

To Expedite—To confound confu- 
sion with commotion. 

Channels—The trail left by inter- 
office memos. 

Coordinator—The guy who has a 
desk between two expediters. 

Consultant (or expert)—Any ordi- 
nary guy more than 50 miles from 
home. 

To activate—To make carbons and 
add more names to the memo. 

To implement a _ program—Hire 
more people and expand the office. 

Under consideration—Never heard 
of it. 

Under active consideration—We're 
looking in the files for it. 

A meeting—A mass mulling by 
master-minds. 

A conference—A place where con- 
versation is substituted for the dreari- 
ness of labor and the loneliness of 
thought. 

To negotiate—To seek a meeting of 
minds without a knocking together 
of heads. 

Re-orientation — Getting used to 
working again. 

Reliable source—The guy you just 
met. 

Informed source—The guy who told 
the guy you just met. 

Unimpeachable source—The guy 
who started the rumor originally. 

A clarifieation—To fill in the back- 
ground with so many details that the 
foreground goes underground. 

We are making a survey—We need 
more time to think of an answer. 

Note and initial—Let's spread the 
responsibility for this. 

See me, or let’s discuss—Come down 
to my office, I’m lonesome. 

Let’s get together on this—I'm as- 
suming you're as confused as I am. 

Give us the benefit of your present 
thinking—We'll listen to what you 
have to say as long as it doesn’t in- 
terfere with what we've already de- 
cided to do. 

Will advise you in due course—If 
we figure it out, we'll let you know. 

To give someone the picture—A 
long, confused and inaccurate state- 
ment to a newcomer. 

Spearhead the issue—You be the 
goat. 

Point up the issue—To expand one 
page to fifteen pages. 

The issue is closed—I'm tired of the 
whole affair. 

e@ee 


CRACKPOT CACKLE—The follow- 
ing letter to the editor from Dr. N. 
S. Hanoka of Buffalo, Mo., was pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the Coop 
Consumer: 

“T read with great interest the ar- 
ticle in the latest issue concerning 
the effort of the Pure Food and Drug 
Administration to forbid the inter- 
state sale of a superior bread. 
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“If the American people would be 
allowed to eat the right kind of bread 
and the right kind of sugar and the 
right kind of meats, eggs, cheese, 
fruits and vegetables, they might be- 
come so healthy that it would wreck 
the livelihood of 200,000 doctors, 
pharmaceutical houses and serum fac- 
tories. 

“This appears to me to be a very 
strong form of subversion and might 
possibly upset our entire American 
way of life. Of course there is a way 
out. In 1918 I learned about the food 
question from a natureopath. Since 
that discovery, I grind my own wheat 
and bake my own bread. If enough 
would do that, the bakeries would 
soon change their tune to save their 
skin. 

“Another point is how come a gov- 
ernment agency has the power to do 
what isn’t done even in totalitarian 
countries, that is to stand calmly by 
while we eat bread that isn’t even fit 
for dogs. While we are busy saving 
the rest of the world from starvation, 
let us not perish from adulterated, 
devitalized, and worthless foods. Be a 
real American. Fight against injustice 
and bureaucracy at home.” 

e@ee 


Julius Tompkins, a baker of San 
Leandro, Cal., stepped out of his role 
of breadmaker to become a judge 
in the county pure food and better 
babies contest. Sequel—he lost the 
bulk of his trade and was forced 
into bankruptcy. The only customer 
left to him, apparently, was the moth- 
er of the winning babe. 
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In Praise of the Business Press 


Among many advertisers and agen- 
cies, too many in fact, one of the less 
understood and appreciated media is 
the business publication. In too many 
cases, it is considered a necessary evil, 
an addition to an advertising list that 
probably has to be made—for diplo- 
matic, or support, or political reasons. 
Too often, it is not used for what it 
really is and has—a basic advertising 
strength and value. This seems par- 
ticularly true among the larger agen- 
cies, although there are many excep- 
tions. 

That is tragic from every stand- 
point, for the facts do not justify the 
feeling. Business papers are basic in- 
formation channels. Business men 
read them, write to them, depend on 
them for information about their in- 
dustry. Successful businesses, after 
all, are built upon the experience, 
information, judgment, and action of 
businessmen. Sound information is 
essential to wise judgment and use- 
fui action. 

If you wish some sharp documen- 
tation of the importance of business 
papers, consider the job they did in 
the last war and the esteem they 
earned in Washington for doing it. 
They helped gear America up to the 
highest productive point it had ever 
reached. 

Once the job was over, one of 
America’s production chiefs, Charles 
E. Wilson, had this to say: “. . . 
More and more of my hours of read- 
ing are devoted to the business press. 
I think this is true of businessmen 





“Well, sir,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “now that the new war regulations are comin’ on, I’m 
: beginnin’ to get oneasy about one of 


my acts of 


rebellion agin the 


guv’ment, an’ I suppose I’d ought to 


&. , : ~ 


turn myself in to the F.B.I. 
Still an’ all, I don’t rightly 
know ef’n I’m a criminal. 
I recolleck it was this way: 
Back there in the 
fall of 1914 I al- 
lowed I’d feed all 
the shorts to the 
hawgs down there 
in the lot by the tail- 
race. Come spring 
and them hawgs 


were fatted up real well and fetched a pretty fair price. The 
guv’ment investigators didn’t ketch up with me, but it looks 
like I might have restrained trade when I didn’t sell them 
shorts as I made ’em. That was the law on it, I reckon. But 
it’s regular hard for a feller to tell when he’d ought to be 
in jail when there’s a Washington bureaucrat callin’ the 


square-dance.” 





generally. . . I remember that the 
business press created miracles of 
production during the war years by 
their efforts. I will ever be grateful 
for this.” 

Now, the business publications are 
mobilizing again, and it will be to 
their great credit that they are 
among the first to do so. A committee 
of editors of the Associated Business 
Publications has offered its services 
to Mr. Wilson, mobilization director. 
Even before doing so, many papers 
already had started converting their 
pages to the programs, purposes and 
needs of war preparedness.—Reginald 
Clough, in Tide Magazine. 


eee 

We have it from Jerry Voorhis, 
former member of Congress from 
California, now executive secretary 
of the Cooperative League of the 
United States of America, that his 
organization is “a federation of 1,- 
800,000 farm and city families who 
are members of consumer, purchas- 
ing and service cooperatives through- 
out the U.S. Three fourths of these 
families are rural, one fourth urban. 
They constitute without much doubt 
the largest body of organized con- 
sumers in the country.” Jerry thinks 
there should be no chemicals in bread 
but lots of soybeans. He wants all 
the ingredients of bread noted on the 
label thereof, and no matter what's 
in the formula and no matter what 
complexion the loaf might assume, 
it should still be called white. 


e@e:e 

About $166 million was spent in 
1930 on all forms of research, in in- 
dustry, in government departments 
and in universities. By 1940 the ex- 
penditure had more than doubled. The 
current figure is well over a billion 
dollars annually. 


eee 
OUR DAILY BREAD 
Buying a loaf of bread these days 
Is quite a lordly task; 
For you must know the answers 
To all the questions asked. 


First of all, they want to know 
The kind of loaf you seek; 
White or brown or soybean 
Or maybe it’s whole wheat. 


Pumpernickel, rye or wheat, 
Raisin or potato; 

Do you wish the flour enriched? 
If not, kindly say so. 


Do you want it hearth or wrapped? 
They smilingly enquire; 

In the whole or neatly sliced? 
Just say what you desire. 


It’s a chore I really dread, 
Ordeal that exhausts us; 
So henceforth, I'll make bread 
Just like mother taught us. 

Ivah Moyer Thomas. 
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DEEP FREEZE ON A HIGH 
MOUNTAIN PLATEAU 


OW that price control has come there is 
N biting irony in the fact that it has taken 
place upon a high plateau of inflation. To make 
matters worse the freeze is not yet a deep freeze. 
Under the plans as they appear to be developing 
wage and commodity price inflation will reach 
their peak at a much higher altitude. The current 
control mechanism is intended as a slow down, not 
a stop. 

Economic Stabilization Agency officials seem to 
be saying to us that for a period of four to six 
months inflationary trends cannot be halted but 
can merely be restrained. Only when the moun- 
tain peak of prices has been reached as a result 
of margin and wage adjustments does ESA pro- 
pose such a freezing as will effectively check the 
calamitous and long-continued decline in the 
market value of our dollar. To an alarming degree, 
therefore, the price control action dooms itself 
to defeat. It is tolerable solely on the assumption 
that without it there might be a price peak even 
higher than the dizzy one for which we are 
destined. 

The particular section of economy with which 
we on this publication are most intimately con- 
cerned—the world of flour, feed, grain and baking 

has been in traditional opposition to imposition 
of controls. These industries were reluctant to 
accept them in both the previous world wars. 
Their reluctance, however, did not prevent them 
from an exemplary degree of compliance and co- 
operation. 

Out of World War II experience, still fresh in 
memory, breadstuffs and feedstuffs distilled a 
know-how and perfected a technique of public- 
spirited participation which will make it compara- 
tively easy for them to take their places once 
more in the regimented ranks of national economy. 
These groups are in a state of preparedness. They 
have the confidence of men in government and 
will be able to make a maximum contribution to 
the operation of the controls. 

Without inviting them, flour millers have long 
anticipated controls. So far as preparations were 
possible in advance of government action they 
have made themselves ready. They have assigned 
competent and experienced personnel to the task 
of counselling and ultimately of administering. 
Their directive is to make the controls work as 
well as possible—and to make them as temporary 
as possible. 

The inevitability of price controls was easy 
to read in the public attitude toward them. They 
had become a political matter, deeply rooted in 
the established philosophies of the welfare state 
and irresistibly prompted by a marked degree of 
popular hysteria. The controls of previous world 
wars had to meet a general resistance from the 
electorate. Today's controls are a public demand. 

In the marketplace controls have always been 
resisted but there was a marked lessening of re- 
sistance in the current emergency. Opposition was 
not vocal in the flour milling industry and was 
mainly confined to the convention rostrums of the 
feed and grain industries. Only in the eleventh 
hour did the American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
for example, make itself heard emphatically. Its 
arguments, presented to the ESA and to all the 
members of Congress, have become academic in 
the light of events, but they are valuable for the 
record. They support the position that price 
controls, rationing and allocations cannot be made 
workable short of an all-out war; that in the feed 
industry, particularly, there is no economic justi- 
fication for them; that the supply and distribution 
of feeds will be curtailed rather than expanded 
by the adoption of such measures, with consequent 
added pressure on prices and encouragement of 
black markets. 
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Constructive suggestions were offered for curb- 
ing inflation. It was recommended that exports of 
critical food and feed supplies be held to a mini- 
mum and that Commodity Credit Corp. be a free 
and willing seller of its grains when the market 
moved above its minimum legal selling price or by 
calling its grain loans whenever prices approached 
parity levels. AFMA suggested that the following 
inflationary curbs should come ahead of price con- 
trols, rationing or allocations: Expanding produc- 
tion of all goods and services by increasing the 
work week; levying heavier taxes on the increased 
purchasing power; drastically reducing nondefense 
spending by the government; setting up rigid 
credit controls, and reviewing government policy 
on U.S. bonds, interest rates and sales to banks. 

Controls are foreign to American philosophy 
and government, said AFMA, and experiences 
immediately after V-J Day established the utter 
disregard Americans have for price controls, ra- 
tioning and allocations when the nation is not 
actually at war. Millions of man-hours will be 
removed from creative production in industry 
and taken by the government to staff and police 
controls. As in the past, price controls will distort 
normal production and distribution patterns; inef- 
fectually attack symptoms of inflation instead of 
the causes; prove detrimental to maximum pro- 
duction efficiency and create bottlenecks in vital 
materials and supplies. 

This is not an attractive picture, and we are 
altogether too likely to view it more and more 
ruefully in the harsh light of developing ex- 
perience. But there is at least one _ bright 
spot in it. This is the almost unanimous assump- 
tion that controls are a necessary evil, to be toler- 
ated only as a temporary expedient. If they were 
to be permanent or unnecessarily prolonged they 
would defeat themselves—and all of us. At the 
earliest possible moment they should be put in 
reverse, so that we may begin to climb down, as 
we must, from the frozen peak of inflation. 


eee 
FLOUR IN FOREIGN POLICY 


HEAT and flour have a place of undis- 

puted power in the making and adminis- 
tering of foreign policy. Since we have much 
wheat and a large potential export surplus of flour 
they are—or should be—among the most influ- 
ential of our political and economic ambassadors. 
They are arbiters of world prosperity and peace. 
They should be made to do their utmost toward 
those ends. There are many persons in this 
country, however, who feel that we do not permit 
them to achieve their full usefulness in this re- 
spect. Such a feeling has often been reflected in 
the comment on this page. 

A forceful restatement of this position is 
contained in a recent address by E. J. Bell, 
administrator of the Oregon Wheat Commission, 
to members of the Oregon Wheat Growers League. 
Accepting a Department of State declaration of 
principles guiding the formulation of foreign poli- 
cy, Mr. Bell examines it in relation to wheat and 
flour. Our dealings with other nations, according 
to the state department, are intended to gain 
their friendship, confidence and respect and to 
promote the best interésts of the people of the 
U.S. Mr. Bell does not find these objects incon- 
sistent. We can hold the respect of other peoples 
and at the same time firmly protect our own 
interests. In fact, he says, we can have their 
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respect only if we are firm and businesslike in 
our transactions with them. But Mr. Bell finds 
that our government’s actions with respect to 
wheat and flour do not put the state department’s 
basic foreign policy principles into practice. 
Though wheat is a weapon of war and an instru- 
ment of peace, we do not wield it effectively. 
In succoring a hungry world we have had an un- 
paralleled opportunity to make permanent custo- 
mers of those whom we feed in friendship and in 
charity, but we have let the opportunity beckon 
to us unheeded. 

“We could have held markets we had before 
the war,” Mr. Bell says, “and could have entered 
new markets with our flour and wheat. But we 
did not do this. Instead, Canadian and Australian 
millers are getting bakers in the habit of using 
their brands of flour instead of ours. Bakers in 
the Philippines, Venezuela, Panama, Haiti, Ecua- 
dor and elsewhere are buying more flour from our 
Canadian neighbors and less from us. These were 
markets our millers have supplied for years. 

“By supporting wheat prices in the U.S. we 
have enabled other exporters to undersell us in 
the world market. The subsidy under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement during 1949-50 cost 
54¢ bu. This is another way of saying that our 
prices averaged that much above world prices on 
the 1949 crop. This subsidy was paid only on 
wheat sold under the agreement. For sales out- 
side the agreement, our wheat and flour were 
completely priced out of the market. This has 
given other countries a chance to undersell us in 
the world market. It has given millers in other 
countries a chance to establish their brands of 
flour in markets the U.S. previously supplied. Loss 
of these markets may cost U.S. wheat growers 
more than the temporary benefit of higher prices 
on the current crop.” 

Mr. Bell and the Oregon wheat growers call 
for a change of attitude on the part of our 
government. They want export subsidies that will 
enable our surplus wheat and flour to compete 
freely on the world market, outside of, as well as 
within, the International Wheat Agreement. They 
ask that our wheat and flour be given an even 
break in licensing regulations of importing nations 
which we are helping to finance. And they propose 
that when the U.S. government puts up the money 
it should insist upon preferential treatment for our 
wheat, a fair proportion of which should be in 
the form of flour. This, thinks Mr. Belli, is the 
way to that mutual benefit and respect among 
nations which must be the actual measure of 
security in any compact of peace. 


BREAD GETS AMA TESTIMONIAL 


NRICHED bread is the first product to be 

endorsed publicly by a president of the 
American Medical Assn. This testimonial will be 
featured in a Bakers of America Program adver- 
tisement scheduled for a late February break of 
its big campaign celebrating the 10th anniversary 
of the enrichment program. It will record the con- 
viction of Dr. Elmer L. Henderson, head of AMA, 
that the baking industry’s voluntary enrichment 
of bread is “one of the most significant contribu- 
tions to better health in our generation.” 

It is altogether fitting that enriched bread 
should receive this unprecedented endorsement. 
Equally high praise will be quoted from nine other 
top medical and nutrition authorities, including 
Dr. Thomas Parran, former surgeon general. 

The medical endorsement of enriched bread 
indicates a significant shift from the historic “no 
quote” tradition of medical and scientific leaders. 
This is a logical development in the case of 
bread because the enrichment program was 
originally recommended to the industry by AMA’s 
Council on Foods and Nutrition. In an important 
measure bread enrichment is medicine’s baby. 
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6¢T ROPER wheat selection” is an 

advertising phrase you will run 
into frequently. But it is more than a 
phrase in our mill. It means a planned 
program that starts before harvest in 
the wheat fields near our buying stations 
and carries on through every step until 
the wheat has been milled and the flour 
thoroughly tested. It is this system of 
“grass roots” wheat buying that guaran- 
tees superior baking with IMPERIAL 
and VELVET. 

















The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. - GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 




















Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 


section, 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


» WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


¥ MS PHERSON, KANSAS id 

















_ 104 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
“ PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 
90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 


High Low Close Close 
Jan. Jan. 
20, 27, 
1950-51— 1951 1951 
Allied Mills, Ine. 30% «= 29 30 
Allis-Chalmers 47% 28%, 44% 
Pfd. $3. 
Am. Cyanamid 
Pfd. 
A-D-M Co. 
Borden 
Cont. Baking (Co. 
Pfd. 
Corn Pr. 
Pfd. $7 
Cream of Wheat 
Dow Chemical 
Pfd. $4 A 
Pfd. 2nd $3.25 
**Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. 
Gen. Baking Co. 
Pfd. $8 


Gen. Foods ¢ orp. 
Pfd, $3.50 
Gen. Mills. Inc. 


Merck & Co. 

Pfd. $3.50 
Nat. Biscuit Co 

"fd. $7 
Pillsbury M., Inc. 

‘d. 

Procter & Gam. 
Purity Bak. Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 

Pfd, 86 
Ralston Purina 

Co., $3.75 Pfd 
St. Regis Pa. Co. 

Pid. $4.40 
Std. Brands, Ine 

Pfd. $3.50 
$Sterling Drug 

Pfd. $3.50 
Sunsh. Bis., Inc 
Tnited Biscuit 

of America 

Pfd. $4.50 
Victor Ch. Wks 

Pfd. $3.50 
Ward Baking Co 

Warrants 

Bid Asked 

+Colorado Milli lev. Co. 14% 16 
+Safety Car Heating 

Lighting Co.. Ine. 16% 18% 
+Standard Milling Co. 7™ RY, 

*Previous close. **Midwest stock market 
*Over counter. tSubsidiary Sterwin Chemi 
cals, Inc. 


losing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded Jan. 27: 
Bid Asked 
Great A&P Tea Co., $5 Pd. 134% 135 
Hathaway Bakeries, Ince. 9% 10 
Horn & Hardeart Corp. of N.Y. 31% uy, 
Hern & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 PTd. 1 111% 
Hern & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, 88 Pfd. 161 166 
Novadel-Agene 18% 18%, 
Omar, Ine. 19% 19% 
Wagner Baking Co. i%4 7, 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close Close 
Jan. 
12. 
1951 
Canada Bread 8 
d.B oO 
Can. Bakeries 
Can, Food Prod. 


Pfd. 
Consol. Bakeries 
Federal Grain 
Pfd. $1.40 
Inter-City Bak. 
Loke of the Woods 
Pfd. 

Mavle Leaf Mig 
Mid Pacifie Grain 
ie Flour 

Flour 


. Lawrence 
Flour, Pfd. 
Toronto Elevs. 
United Grain, A 
George Weston 
Pfd. 4%% 1 
Woods Mfg., Pfd. 306 
Closing bid and asked prices on 
not traded: 


Catelli Food, A 

Catelli Food, B 
International Milling, Pfd. 
MeCabe Grain, B 

Ogilvie Flour, Pfd 
Reliance Grain 

St. Lawrence Flour 
Western Grain 


BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


RETURNS TO ARMY SERVICE 


KANSAS CITY—Frank D. Allen, 
sales manager for the Wolf Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa., who maintains 
headquarters in Kansas City, has re- 
ceived orders to report for service in 
the Intelligence Division of the US. 
Army at Washington, D.C. Mr. Allen 
served in this division in World War 
II and received his discharge with the 
rank of captain in 1946. 
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MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
° 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
a 
1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 























“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


Manafacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16.000 Bushels 














CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA. NEBRASKA 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











‘“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 


CROOKSTON, MINN 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











ITs 


BIN 


AGED 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


” VEAPOLIS MINNE 


ATK INSOM MILLING oil o 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 











PInES PEAR 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 





KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








New Mill Compieted 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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ESTIMATE OF AUSTRALIAN 
WHEAT OUTTURN REDUCED 


WASHINGTON— Australia’s wheat 
crop was reduced by unfavorable 
weather during the latter part of the 
growing season, according to the lat- 
est report from the American Con- 
sulate General at Sydney. Latest esti- 
mates place the total outturn at about 
185 million bushels, compared with 
earlier forecasts of over 200 million. 

Excessive rains in northern and 
central New South Wales during Oc- 
tober and November apparently re- 
duced yields there somewhat more 
than had been expected, and the cur- 
rent estimate for that ranking pro- 
ducer is 45 million bushels. This con- 
trasts with earlier expectations of 60 
million bushels. 

Similar conditions in Queensland 
resulted in a reduced outturn for that 
state, the present estimate of 8.5 mil- 
lion bushels being 23% below the 
earlier forecast of 11 million bushels 
A small reduction from the earlier 
forecast is also noted for Victoria. 

Estimates for South Australia and 
Western Australia are slightly above 
earlier forecasts. The crop of 30.8 mil- 
lion bushels in South Australia indi- 
cates very high yields in that state, 
with production slightly below aver- 
age and acreage reduced 40% from 
the average area for the five years 
ended 1938-39. Generally favorable 
conditions were reported throughout 
the season in Western Australia, and 
a small increase has been reported 
over previous estimates, bringing the 
total to 47 million bushels. 

In addition to lowering the actual 
outturn, the unfavorable conditions 
greatly reduced the quality of the 
grain in New South Wales and 
Queensland. Wheat of the current 
crop in New South Wales is reported 
generally light in weight and low in 
quality. About one third of the 29 
million bushels delivered up to Jan. 5 
from that state was below the interim 
f.a.q. standard of 54 Ib. to the bushel. 

Because of the wide disparity in 
grain weights and quality, wheat from 
that state will be received by the Aus- 
tralian Wheat Board in four grades 
this season, ranging from that with a 
bushel weight of 59 lb. and up, to a 
low grade ranging in weight from 46 
to 54 lb. No wheat weighing less than 
46 lb. to the bushel will be received 
by the board. Such grain will be used 
on the farm where grown or sold as 
feed. 

The lowered quality of a substan- 
tial part of the outturn results in 
more of a reduction in exportable 
surplus than the actual reduction in 
estimated production would imply. 
Earlier estimates of a possible 125- 
million-bushel exportable surplus have 
been reduced to about 85 million 
bushels from the current crop, which 
would be approximately Australia’s 
quota under the International Wheat 
Agreement. This contrasts with ex- 
ports of about 125 million bushels 
during the crop season ended Novem- 
ber, 1950. 


CAR GILL 
; lig" yiedllde 





Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 








MENTE 
DAINTY 


STARRED FOR QUALITY! 
in Exciting Designs « Wonderful Colors 
s Your Customers Will Like Them! 


Write, Wire or Phone for Quotations 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


T. Rhea, P 


Savannah —s Orleans 


MAKE EVERY BAG A PREMIUM WITH MENTE DAINTY PRINTS 





FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 
Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. 
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TORONTO—J. G. Gardiner, Ca- 
nadian minister of agriculture, hinted 
in a recent talk that the government 
is considering seeking an amendment 
to the constitution in order that sur- 
plus farm products may be signed 
away in bulk contract. 

Mr. Gardiner explained that Can- 
ada had been at a tremendous dis- 
advantage in the past in negotiating 
contracts with the U.K. because the 
U.K., depending as she does on im- 
ports for 50% of her food, has laid 
down a bulk buying system to guar- 
antee food supplies a year in advance. 
The Canadian constitution, except un- 
der wartime emergency, prevents the 
consignment of bulk supplies in this 
manner and renders Canada unable 
to compete with other countries 
which are able to meet British re- 
quirements. 

Mr. Gardiner revealed that ar- 
rangements have just been made with 
Britain to continue the 1950 cheese 
contract until May 1 of this year. 
He admitted that Canada had not 
been able to fulfill Britain’s cheese 
demands last year, but offered assur- 
ances that the government was not 
considering requisitioning cheese this 
year to meet the demands. 


CANADA WARNED OF 
COMING CONTROLS 

In a recent address John A. Marsh, 
general manager of the Canadian 


Exporters Assn., said that Canada 
must prepare for an all-out war 


DE COMMENT 





By A. H. Bailey 


economy at least as great and per- 
haps twice as great as during World 
War II. Within three manths -or 
sooner, Mr. Marsh said, every stra- 
tegic commodity will be controlled 
and some consumer goods of a non- 
essential character will be impossible 
to purchase. 

Non-essentials will have to go from 
our standard of living to make room 
for the things we have to have to 
to live with and perhaps to fight 
with, he said. Mr. Marsh stated that 
he expected the next session of parlia- 
ment to enact price and wage con- 
trols, compulsory savings and other 
such war measures as are necessary 
“either to gear us for war or in- 
sure us for peace.” 


FURTHER RISE IN 
FOOD PRICES SEEN 

No major changes in the food situ- 
ation in Canada are expected for 
the next several months. There are 
no prospects of a general price re- 
duction, but neither manpower nor 
material shortages are expected to in- 
terfere seriously with food produc- 
tion this summer. Ample supplies, 
however, will be only one of the fac- 
tors in determining food choices in 
1951 as thousands of families have 
been forced to adjust their food 
tastes to their budgets in recent 
months. Food experts predict still 
more changes in the near future. 

Indications are that wheat prod- 
ucts, including flour, cake and bread, 
cake mixes and cereals will be up 


in price shortly. After raising bread 
prices last August bakers are again 
feeling the pressure of increased op- 
erating costs. The price of short- 
tening, milk and some other ingredi- 
ents has almost doubled since last 
summer. 


BAKERY PRODUCTS AND 
“AFTERNOON TEA” 


The Tea Bureau, in cooperation 
with the tea packers across Canada, 
is sponsoring an Afternoon Tea Cam- 
paign. Its program includes daily and 
weekly newspaper advertisements, to- 
gether with radio announcements 
which suggest the use of bakery 
products with afternoon tea. The bu- 
reau has prepared attractive dis- 
play cards for retail bakery win- 
dows. The proper use of these should 
increase sales of bakery products 
which will, in turn, increase sales 
of flour in the domestic market, it is 
felt. 


BAKERY CONSTRUCTION 
PERMITTED IN CANADA 


Among construction work denied 
steel under the regulations effective 
in Canada Jan. 1, the following is 
listed: “Confectionery other than 
bakery products.” This means, of 
course, that the steel products re- 
ferred to in the regulations may be 
used in construction of bakery re- 
quirements, and also establishes rec- 
ognition of the baking industry as 
an essential one. 





Canadian Board 
Boosts Initial 
Grain Payments 


WINNIPEG—With the announce- 
ment last week by C. D. Howe, min- 
ister of trade, of increased initial pay- 
ments on deliveries to the Canadian 
Wheat Board on wheat, oats and bar- 
ley, Canadian grain farmers will find 
their income for the 1950-51 crop 
boosted by close to $100 million. 

The increase in the initial price of 
wheat amounts to 20¢ bu., which 
brings the initial price of wheat to 
$1.60 for No. 1 northern in store Ft. 
William-Pt. Arthur; oats, 10¢ bu., 
with the price now 75¢ bu. basis No. 
2 Canada western oats, in store Ft. 
William-Pt. Arthur; barley 20¢ bu., 
basis No. 3 Canada western 6-row 
barley, in store Ft. William-Pt. Ar- 
thur. 

Mr. Howe stated that he hoped to 
be able to make an announcement 
regarding the long-awaited final pay- 
ment on the 1945-49 wheat pool be- 
fore long. 


Adjustment payments to producers 
on grains delivered to the board be- 
tween Aug. 1 and Jan. 31, 1951, will 
amount to about $51,400,000 on 
wheat; $5,900,000 on oats and $11,- 
600,000 on barley. 

In addition, producers will receive 
an estimated $28 million in increased 
payments on deliveries of wheat, oats, 
and barley in the Feb. 1-July 31, 
1951, period. 

Adjusted payments on oats and 
barley delivered to the board between 
Aug. 1, 1950, and Jan. 31, 1951, will 


start as soon as the board receives 
complete reports of country purchas- 
es up to and including Jan. 31. Pay- 
ments should start about March 1, 
first on oats and barley and then on 
wheat. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NET PROFIT HIGHER 
TORONTO—Catelli Food Products, 
Ltd., has reported a net profit of 
$359,901 for the fiscal year ended 
Nov. 30. This compares with a net 
profit of $314,853 for the previous 
year. The company’s earnings again 
were derived almost entirely from 

sales in the domestic market. 
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LOWER GRAIN PAYMENTS 
CUT CASH FARM INCOME 


WINNIPEG—Cash income of Ca- 
nadian farmers from the sale of 
farm products in 1950 amounted to 
$2,169,251,000, according to an ad- 
vance preliminary estimate by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This 
figure was down 12% from both the 
preceding year’s total of $2,456,871,- 
000 and $2,459,393,000 in 1948, but 
substantially above the 1947 total of 
$1,967,263,000. 

The reduction in 1950 was largely 
attributable to the substantial de- 
cline in returns realized from the sale 
of grains. In this connection, Cana- 
dian Wheat Board payments in 1950 
were far below those of 1949. In ad- 
dition, the initial price of wheat to 
producers in the prairie provinces 
was lowered Aug. 1, 1950, from $1.75 
to $1.40 a bu. basis No. 1 northern 
in store Fort William-Pt. Arthur. Se- 
vere August frosts in the prairie 
provinces caused considerable dam- 
age to grain crops and sharply re- 
duced average grades. 


Priority Shipping 
Permits for Damp 
Grain Being Issued 


WINNIPEG—Because of the large 
volume of damp grain coming for- 
ward from the 1950 crop, special per- 
mits now are being issued by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada, for shipments of damp grain 
to the Lakehead. 

Shipments of damp grain to Lake- 
head terminals are covered in in- 
structions from the Board of Grain 
Commissioners, and the Canadian 
Wheat Board. Under these instruc- 
tions shippers are asked to order rail- 
way cars for the shipment of damp 
grain under “special permit No. 100.” 

Arrangements have been made 
whereby the railways will spot cars 
as ordered and as available, for the 
shipment of damp grain only, ordered 
under the special permit. 

It is pointed out that the supply 
of cars for the movement of damp 
grain to the Lakehead will depend, of 
course, entirely on the outward move- 
ment of grain from the Lakehead 
terminals, and there is no guarantee 
as to when cars for the movement of 
damp grain can be supplied by the 
railway companies. The board em- 
phasizes that only damp grain may 
be shipped on this special permit, 
and that this special permit will not 
interfere with open orders for grain 
required by mills, etc. 
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GROWERS LIKE THATCHER 


WINNIPEG — The annual survey 
made by the Searle Grain Co. of the 
distribution of wheat varieties re- 
veals that Thatcher is not only still 
far ahead of any other variety used 
by farmers, but also has slightly in- 
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creased its lead during 1950. Thatch- 
er now occupies 59.7% of the acreage 
seeded to wheat over the three prairie 
provinces, compared with 57.2% in 
1949. Rescue is in second place, oc- 
cupying 10.5% of the acreage; Mar- 
quis third with 6.2%; durum fourth 
with 5.5%. Then come Redman with 
3.8%; Red Bobs 3.3%; Regent 2.8%; 
Garnet 2.8%; Saunders 2.2%; Apex 
1% and small percentages to Renown, 
Canus, winter wheat and miscellane- 
ous varieties. 


@READ iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORTS HIT 3,375,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat and 
flour business worked for export last 
week totaled 3,375,000 bu. Of this 
amount, only 814,000 bu. was in the 
form of flour, with International 
Wheat Agreement sales making up 
581,000 bu. of this amount, and go- 
ing to Cuba, Venezuela, Costa Rica, 
Dominican Republic and Iceland. 
Class 2 sales of flour amounting to 
233,000 bu. went to Singapore, U.K., 
Malaya, Lebanon and Siam. 

There were only two countries tak- 
ing Class 2 wheat, with Colombia 
teking 51,000 and Belgium 41,000. 
The remainder of the wheat sales 
going to IWA countries totaled 2,- 
469,000 bu. and went to India, 1,354,- 
000 bu.; U.K., 606,000; South Africa, 
331,000; Italy, 126,000, and Belgium 
52,000 bu. 
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INSECT REFERENCE BOOK 
REVISION NOW AVAILABLE 


MINNEAPOLIS—A revision of “In- 
sect Pests of Stored Grain and Grain 
Products,” by Dr. R. T. Cotton, has 
been published by the Burgess Pub- 
lishing Co., Minneapolis. The author 
of the reference book is senior ento- 
mologist in charge of the Manhattan, 
Kansas, field laboratory of the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, and 
is an internationally recognized au- 
thority in his field. 

The book includes 10 chapters, 
ranging from a general discussion 
of insects that attack grain and grain 
products, to detailed instructions for 
control of insects in flour mills. 

It is well illustrated with drawings 
and pictures. Almost one half of the 
243-page volume is devoted to the 
characteristics of various fumigants 
and their use. 

The book sells for $3 and may be 
obtained from the Burgess Publishing 
Co., 426 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 15, 
Minn. 

——" BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERY’S ANNIVERSARY 

OTTAWA—The Morrison-Lamothe 
Bakery here recently celebrated its 
18th birthday with a parade of the 
firm’s new delivery trucks throughout 
the city. Following the parade the 
staff of the bakery was entertained 
at a banquet. Prizes were distributed 
to members selling the most dough- 
nuts during the month of October, 
when 432,000 doughnuts were sold in 
the Hull-Ottawa area. Safety awards 
were also distributed to drivers who 
had no accidents during the past year. 

——BREAO iG THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADIAN FEED OUTPUT DOWN 

OTTAWA—tThe Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics has reported that ship- 
ments of prepared livestock and poul- 
try feeds and concentrates by Cana- 
dian manufacturers were lower in 
October, 1950, amounting to 1,930,- 
043 cwt. as compared with 2,132,202 
cewt. for the preceding month and 
2,431,926 cwt. for October of 1949. 
The month’s shipments comprised 
1,644,162 cwt. of prepared feeds and 
285,881 cwt. of concentrates. 
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Sharp Increase in Speculation 


Noted in Annual Report of CEA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued the 
1950 annual report of the Commodity 
Exchange Authority, with the follow- 
ing statement by J. M. Mehl, CEA 
administrator, summarizing informa- 
tion from the report: 

“Speculative activity in soybean fu- 
tures and increased commodity specu- 
lation following the outbreak of the 
Korean conflict were major prob- 
lems in the enforcement of the Com- 
modity Exchange Act in the year end- 
ed June 30, 1950, and the period im- 
mediately following. 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F.C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 














COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
A 
rN Feeds 
D Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 








We offer 

our own 

processed Expeller 
LINSEED 

OILCAKE MEAL 


Fast Delivery 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











“Trading in soybean futures during 
the year was more than 15 times the 
size of the crop, and the dollar vol- 
ume of such trading, exceeding that 
of any other commodity, was 29% of 
the total trading in 19 commodities 
in which futures trading was con- 
ducted under the act. 

“The CEA checked on all accounts 
in soybean futures on the Chicago 
Board of Trade on three occasions, 
and each time found that most of 
the trading was speculative. 


Speculation Gains 

“The outbreak of the Korean con- 
flict brought an influx of speculative 
buying in the futures markets which 
accelerated the rise in prices of war- 
sensitive commodities. A very large 
part of this increased trading was by 
speculators not directly connected 
with the marketing or processing of 
actual commodities. 

“Trading in soybeans, already at a 
very high level, expanded still fur- 
ther after June 24, and other impor- 
tant commodities were quickly af- 
fected. In a period of a little over one 
month futures prices of soybeans, cot- 
tonseed oil and lard advanced 25%, 
31% and 41% relatively. Price in- 
creases in wheat, corn and eggs were 
much less pronounced, but for cotton 
and wool tops the advances were very 
substantial. 

“The low margin rates permitted 
by commodity exchanges contributed 
to increase the volume of speculative 
trading, thereby accentuating the in- 
flationary effect on commodity prices. 
For most commodities speculative 
margin rates at the end of June 
ranged from 6 to 13%. 


Irregularities Noted 
“Irregularities in egg futures trad- 
ing were the subject of special regu- 
latory work and disciplinary activi- 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
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GRAIN CO., LTD. 
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MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
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Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
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FLOUR MILLERS 
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HARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 
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‘WESTERN STAR. 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 


Good wheat selection is an 
easy job for these “Star” flours. 
It’s easy because we have the 
help of Mother Nature who 
favors this area of the wheat 
belt in producing types that 
choicest baking 


have the 


qualities. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















Gladiola 


and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 








ties during the year. Evidence against 
a group of speculators charged with 
cornering the Chicago egg futures 
market was presented in public hear- 
ings, and the charges sustained by the 
government referee. 

“Special investigatory work during 
the year included surveys of floor 
trading practices on the New York 
Produce Exchange, the Memphis Mer- 
chants Exchange Clearing Assn. and 
the Chicago Open Board of Trade. 
The purpose of these surveys is to 
enforce requirements relating to the 
execution of customers’ orders and 
the registration of futures prices. 

“An average of 562 large traders 
made daily reports to the CEA during 
the year on the size and character 
of their futures transactions, and in 
addition 500 exchange clearing mem- 
bers reported daily on their volume 
of clearings and futures contracts 
open at the end of the day. The CEA 
also audited the books and records 
of each of 628 commodity brokers 
and brokerage firms registered dur- 
ing the year as futures commission 
merchants. 

“The total number of futures trans- 
actions and total dollar value of trad- 
ing in 19 commodities showed little 
change for the year ended June 30, 
1950, as compared with the previous 
year, but there were sharp increases 
for some commodities, particularly 
soybeans, oils and oil meals. 

“Of the total dollar value of fu- 
tures trading in commodities under 
the act, estimated at $32.4 billion for 
the year, trading in soybean futures 
accounted for 29%, compared with 
12% in 1948-49, wheat futures 28% 
compared with 30%, other grains 13% 
compared with 20%, cotton 26% com- 
pared with 31%, and all other com- 
modities 4% compared with 7%.” 


BREAD 


WISCONSIN PRODUCTION 
MEN HEAR M. J. THOMAS 


MILWAUKEE M. J. Thomas, 
Swift & Co., Chicago, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the monthly meeting 
of the Wisconsin Production Men’s 
Club held at the Joe Deutsch Cafe 
here recently. 

Mr. Thomas discussed hydrogenat- 
ed oils and fats, giving a comprehen- 
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We Specialize in... 


FLOUR for BAKERS 


“The Rearditown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 
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sive report on the processing of va- 
rious types from their raw state to 
the finished shortening. He applied his 
subject to the practical selection, 
storage, and use of fats and oils in 
the bakery. A question and answer 
period followed his talk. 

The program also included an in- 
formal discussion on problems and 
advances in bakery production. 

The Feb. 12 meeting will have Dr. 
J. J. Russell, National Glaco Corp., 
Chicago, as speaker. 
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PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE 
REELECTS R. J. BARNES 


PHILADELPHIA 
Barnes, president of 
Grain Co 
of the 


Raymond J 
the Tidewater 
was reelected president 
Commercial Exchange at the 
annual elections held recently. Al- 
bert L. Hood, vice president, and Ed- 
ward W. Oescher, treasurer, 
similarly renamed. The following di- 
were renamed to serve two 
Alfred J. Ball, R. D. Christ 
Joseph A. Fisher, Fred S. Griffin, M 
E. Smith, Jr., and John L. Turnbull 


were 


rectors 


years 


Outlining the need for additional 
grain facilities on the local 
waterfront, Mr. Barnes said grain 
handling inte whether domestic 
or export, railroad, processor or mer- 
chant, continue to be harassed by the 
limited accommodations which  be- 
come blocked when a volume of any 
consequence is generated. 

Mr. Barnes added that is no 
doubt millions of bushels lost 
to the port last year by reason of the 
limitation of that circum- 
scribed the tr For some 
the exchange been campaigning 
to have the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and the Reading Co., which operate 


the two largest elevators here, to ex- 


storage 


ests, 


there 
were 


storage 
ade years, 


has 


pand their capacity 

Mr. Barnes also warned the mem- 
bership that the newly elected direc- 
tors may deem it necessary to consid- 
er adjustments in and services 
He related that 1950 operations re- 
deficit caused by a 
trade and a higher 


fees 
sulted in a con- 
traction in export 
cost of operating 
He said th 
abroad 
O86 bu. from 
there 
bound, water 
8,372,045 bu 


it while grain shipments 
dropped to 13,497,- 
49,497,002 in 1949, 
record movement of in- 
borne grain 


last vear 
the 
was 


totaling 


HE STA e 


CHANGES OF ASSIGNMENT 
FOR 3 CHASE SALESMEN 


CHICAGO 


signments for 


changes in as- 
the sales 


rhree 
members of 
staff of the Chase Bag Co. have been 
announced by R. N. Conners, vice 
president and general sales manager 

R. J. Stevens has been appointed 
special representative of the com- 
pany’s Chicago general sales office. 
He served in the U.S. Army Air Corps 
during World War II and is a gradu- 
ate of the Textile School of New 
York. He been with the Chase 
organization since the end of the war 
and has had broad experience in both 


has 


R. J. Stevens 
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sales and manufacturing of textile 
and paper containers. 

Harrison B. Rue, in charge of the 
company’s Memphis, Tenn., sales of- 
fice for the past four years, has been 
appointed sales manager of the Chase 
branch office in Buffalo. 

H. J. Uldricks has been transferred 
from the Chase branch sales office in 
Philadelphia to become manager of 
the Memphis office, succeeding Mr. 
Rue. 





Controls 





(Continued from page 
lations were reported being discussed 
For one thing officials mentioned the 
possible issuance of specific orders 
for the distributive trades which 
would impose margin controls at re- 
tail and wholesale levels. 

These are the easiest type of regu- 
lation to get out quickly, and they 
could be followed by specific controls 
as for wheat flour when wheat hit 
the parity price level. 

Basically, the regulation § issued 
Jan. 26 freezes prices of all sellers at 
the highest levels reached in the 
base period of Dec. 19-Jan. 25. 

All sales of raw and unprocessed 
agricultural commodities by the pro- 
ducer are excluded from 
however. 


coverage, 


Adjustments Provided 

No general provision for the adjust- 
ment of individual hardship cases is 
included in the regulation. However, 
the price agency pointed out that it 
made available certain relief pro- 
cedures. One of these involves raw 
or processed agricultural commodi- 
ties whose prices are at present below 
the minimum ceilings prescribed in 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 
parity or the highest price between 
May 24 and June 24, 1950, whichever 
is higher. 

Most agricultural commodities are 
not now selling at parity. It is neces- 
sary that these commodities be per- 
mitted to reach the parity ceiling, an 
end which could not be attained with- 
out the adjustment provision. 

May Pass on Increases 

In general, this provision permits 
handlers, processors and all classes 
of distributors to pass on increases 
in the farm price of agricultural com- 
modities, up to a point where farm 
prices reach parity or the possible 
minimum ceiling. Under the present 
procedure, such adjustments would 
be halted when parity calculations by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
showed the legal minimums had been 
reached. 

This “pass through” provision for 
increases in farm commodity prices 
applies to pricing by flour millers, 
feed manufacturers, other grain proc- 
essors, grain handlers and distribu- 
tors of these industries’ processed 
goods since grains generally are sell- 
ing at the farm level at less than 
the minimum ceilings. 

Later specific price regulations are 
expected to be issued. 

In addition to the multitude of 
varying problems which remain to be 
worked out, the order has caused 
certain specific problems which were 
apparent immediately. 

Which Price? 

For one thing, there apparently is a 
contradiction between intent and 
wording as regards the initial ceiling 
price. And this problem is a vital one 
in the milling and allied industries. 

The ESA statement of considera- 
tions which was issued with the regu- 
lation said: “The highest prices 


charged by a particular seller for 
each commodity during the period 
from Dec. 19, 1950, to Jan. 25, 1951, 
inclusive, become his ceiling prices 
for all subsequent sales of the same 
commodities.” 

Section 3 of the order reads: “Ceil- 
ing prices for all sellers for commodi- 
ties or services sold in base period. 
Your ceiling price for sale of a com- 
modity or service is the highest price 
at which you delivered it during the 
base period to a purchaser of the 
same class. If you did not deliver the 
commodity or service during the base 
period, your ceiling price is the high- 
est price at which you offered it for 
base period delivery to a purchaser 
of the same class. The offer must 
have been made in writing, but in the 
case of a retailer may have been 
made by display.” 

(The bold face words 
marked by the editor.) 

Presumably the intent was to use 
sales prices rather than delivered 
prices in determining ceilings and 
adjustments. But as the order was 
first issued, a grain processor prob- 
ably might assume that he must use 
the delivered price, although the sale 
of the commodity might have been 
made some time before the base pe- 
riod, 


were so 


Amendment Expected 

ESA officials this week were re- 
ported in the process of preparing an 
amendment to clear up this problem. 
The amendment presumably is to in- 
clude “contracting to sell” as a basis 
for price ceiling determination. 

The urgent need for a clarification 
was pointed out to officials, but be- 
cause of the small price control staff 
now on duty, it was not expected 
that an amendment could be issued 
for at least a week. 

The effect of a delay in clearing up 
this problem, it was pointed out, 
might be to tie up offerings. 

Commodities listed in the order as 
selling below the legal minimum 
ceiling prices included: barley, buck- 
wheat, corn, flaxseed, hay, oats, pea- 
nuts, rye, grain sorghums, soybeans, 
wheat, butterfat, chickens, eggs, tur- 
keys, milk. 

(See story on page 9.) 

No Adjustment Provided 

The price adjustment provision for 
farm commodities does not apply to 
commodities selling at price levels in 
excess of the legal minimum ceilings. 
Processors and distributors of these 
commodities and products may not 
pass on any increases in raw com- 
modity prices above the levels paid 
when prices of their products were 
frozen. Their prices are frozen tight. 

Commodities selling above the le- 
gal minimum ceiling price included: 
cotton, cottonseed, rice, beef cattle, 
lambs, sheep, veal calves and wool. 

New parity prices were to be is- 
sued this week, and it was expected 
by USDA officials that hog prices 
would break through the minimum 
ceiling price. Then processors and 
distributors of pork products could 
not pass on any further increase in 
the price to the producer. 


Provision Quoted 

The “pass through” provision as it 
applies to processors and manufactur- 
ers reads in part as follows, under 
Section 11: 

“(b) Processors and Manufactur- 
ers. This section applies to you only 
if: 

“(1) you sell a commodity which 
you process at least in substantial 
part from one or more of the listed 
agricultural commodities, the prices 
of which are below the ‘legal mini- 
ma,’ or from a commodity processed 
from them, and 


Claude H. Webster 


TO PATTERSON POST—Claude H. 
Webster, formerly district manager 
of the Kroger Co., Chicago, will join 
the C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas City, 
March 1, as executive vice president. 
He will work closely with C. J. Pat- 
terson, company president, in the ad- 
ministration of bakery services and 
plant operations. Originally from 
Memphis, Mr. Webster has been ac- 
tive in the food industry throughout 
his business career. He had been with 
Kroger for over 14 years. 





“(2) the cost to you of a current 
purchase of the listed agricultural 
commodity (or the commodity proc- 
essed thereform) exceeds the highest 
price you paid during the base pe- 
riod. In such case you may increase 
your ceiling price (as otherwise de- 
termined in this regulation) for the 
commodity by the dollars and cents 
difference per unit between the high- 
est price paid by you for a customary 
purchase during the base period and 
the cost to you of the most recent 
customary purchase. 

“If you have previously increased 
your ceiling price for the commodity, 
you may increase your present ceil- 
ing price for the commodity by the 
dollars and cents difference per unit 
between the price upon which your 
last previous increase was based and 
the cost to you of the most recent 
customary purchase.” 

Distributors of commodities whose 
prices are under the minimum, or 
products processed from such com- 
modities, also may raise their ceil- 
ing prices to pass on increases they 
pay. 

Margins Affected 

On the up side of the basic 
commodity market, the adjustment 
provision in effect freezes margins 
at the levels which prevailed at the 
time of the highest price during the 
base period. When a processor or dis- 
tributor passed on an increase, his 
dollars and cents margin would have 
to remain the same as it was. How- 
ever, if the raw commodity declined 
in price below the level on which his 
ceiling price was based, he would 
not have to selk at less than his 
highest price during the base period. 


Margin Over Cost 

The “pass-through” provision of the 
order as regards processors and man- 
ufacturers is not likely to meet the 
approval of the flour or feed or grain 
handling industries, since it appears 
to hold these operators to margins 
over cost—a provision over which a 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Baking Industry 
Executives Feted 
at “Bosses’ Night” 


MINNEAPOLIS — Nearly 100 ex- 
ecutives and sales representatives of 
companies serving the baking indus- 
try attended the second annual 
“Bosses’ Night” at the Hotel Radis- 
son here Jan. 25. 

The annual get-together of sales- 
men and their superiors is sponsored 
by the Minnesota Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry. 

Bosses were supplied with a large 
lapel tag designating them “wheels,” 
and entitling them to special recogni- 
tion during the evening. Members of 
the allied organization were termed 
“just cogs.” 

Following a cocktail hour and din- 
ner, W. E. Lingren, The American 
Baker, Minneapolis, president of the 
Minnesota allied group, introduced 
Frank Butler, radio announcer from 
local radio station WCCO, who acted 
as master of ceremonies. Father Har- 
old Whittet, noted “singing priest” 
from St. Paul, sang Irish ballads. 

John P. Garrow, vice president of 
Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago, and 
president of the national Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, shared 
honors with Joseph M. Tombers, vice 
president and regional manager for 
Purity Bakeries Corp., St. Paul, as 
industry speakers for the evening. 
Mr. Garrow paid tribute to the Min- 
nesota allied trades group for their 
“record accomplishments” in cooper- 
ating with baking industry associa- 
tions in recent months. 

During his short address, Mr. Tom- 
bers pointed out that any executive 
or employee has a boss, with the ulti- 
mate boss being the consumer who 
must approve the products of any 
industry. 

William Gove, sales development 
manager for the Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co., St. Paul, highlighted the 
dinner with his dynamic presentation 
of the basic tenets of salesmanship. 
Speaking on the theme, “serve, show 
and suggest,” Mr. Gove told how his 
company uses the plan for effective 
sales presentation. In concluding his 
talk, Mr. Gove added a fourth word, 
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“work,” as the foundation of all sales 
endeavor. It was Mr. Gove’s second 
appearance before the allied trades 
organization in less than a year; 
members of the group requested that 
he reappear as a featured speaker 
for this annual event 

E. T. LeMire, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was awarded a gavel 
for his part in the development of the 
original bosses’ night held last year. 

Ray O’Brien, O’Brien Specialty 
Foods, St. Paul, was program chair- 
man for “bosses’ night.” 


——BREAD |S 


MIDWEST ALLIED GROUP 
ELECTS R. W. SELMAN 
KANSAS CITY—Roland W. Sel- 
man, president, Roland W. Selman & 
Associates, Inc., Kansas City, was 
elected president of the Midwest Bak- 
ers Allied Club at the annual meeting 
held at the Hotel President here Jan. 
29. He succeeds Harvey G. Rodgers, 
E!] Dorado, Kansas, bakery consultant, 
Research Products Co., Kansas City 
New first vice president is James 
M. Doty, Doty Technical Laboratories, 
Kansas City; second vice president, 
William Stoneman, Jr., the Paniplus 
Co., Kansas City; secretary, C. V 
Yost, Kansas City Bakery Equipment 
Co., and treasurer, E. O. Porch, Jr., 
Continental Baking Co., Kansas City 
New members of the board of direc- 
tors, whose terms will expire in Janu- 
ary, 1953, are Mr. Doty, William M 
Ely, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Kansas City; 
William Markwardt, Markwardt 
Quality Bakery, Joplin, Mo.; Mr. Sel- 
man and Mr 
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Stoneman 

Reports of the various club com- 
mittees were read by the chairmen, 
and special tribute was paid to the 
club’s manager, Miss Ruth Ann Smith 
News of the impending move of the 
organization’s permanent headquar- 
the mezzanine floor of the 
Hotel President was divulged by the 
chairman of the house committee, 
Walter Kuckenbecker, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., Kansas City 


ters to 


e S THE STAFF F FE- 

STOCK SPLIT EFFECTIVE 

CHICAGO—Quaker Oats Co. has 
made effective a four-to-one split of 
its common stock, which was ap- 
proved by stockholders in November 
The common shares will be listed on 
the New York and Midwest stock 
exchanges 





ATTEND “BOSSES’ NIGHT” PARTY—Shown above are some of the speak- 
ers and baking industry personnel attending the second annual “bosses’ night” 


of the Minnesota Allied Trades of the Baking Industry in Minneapolis Jan. 
25. Left to right, they are: Joseph Tombers, Purity Bakeries Corp., St. Paul; 
Ray O’Brien, O’Brien’s Specialty Foods, St. Paul; Father Harold Whittet; 
William Gove, Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, and John P. 
Garrow, Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago, president of the Allied Trades of the 


Baking Industry. 


J.J. Wolcott, Ir. 
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Warren E. Root 


ELECTED BY K.C. BOARD—J. J. Wolcott, Jr., treasurer of Wolcott & Lin- 
coln, Inc., Kansas City, was recently named second vice president of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, and Warren E. Root, secretary-treasurer of the 
Root Grain Co., automatically moved up to first vice president to become 
a candidate for president next year. Mr. Root held the position of second 
vice president last year, while F. J. FitzPatrick, vice president of Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., was unopposed for the 1951 presidency. A news 
story on the Kansas City Board of Trade elections appeared on page 13 of the 
Jan. 2 issue of The Northwestern Miller. 





Pittsburgh Flour 
Club Names William 
Marland President 


PITTSBURGH William Marland, 
Standard Milling Co., was elected 
president of the Pittsburgh Flour 
Club at a meeting here Jan. 26. 

Also named were Chester Scho- 
maker, A. T. Schomaker & Sons, vice 
president; A. E. Edwards, flour bro- 
ker, secretary; Phil A. Mohler, flour 
broker, treasurer; Ben H. Peoples, 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., John T 
Sherry, flour broker, E. W. Scho- 
maker, Schomaker Co., Frank An- 
drews, Stover & Andrews, and C. D 
Sanderson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., all 
directors 

V. M. Wintermantel and J. Spagnol, 
both flour brokers, were elected to 
represent the Pittlsburgh Flour Club 
at the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors 

FE. J. Bermel, 
Co., presided at the meeting. A. F 
Anglemyer, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager for the Eagle Roll- 
er Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., re- 
poried on probable price regulations 
in the flour industry. Another guest 
was John Gibbs, former Boston flour 
broker, now associated with the Bay 
State Milling Co 


Eagle Roller Mill 
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CHEMISTS TO HEAR TALK 
ON FLAVOR MEASUREMENT 


CHICAGO—-Loren B. Sjostrom of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass., will speak on “Flavor and Its 
Measurement” at the dinner meeting 
of the Midwest Section of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
at its dinner meeting, to be held the 
evening of Feb. 5 at Henrici’s Res- 
taurant, Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 
Mr. Sjostrom will speak of some of 
his research on flavor evaluation and 
the acceptability of foods. 


BLAINE THOMPSON, TEXAS 
MILLER AND BROKER, DIES 


DALLAS Blaine Thompson, 53, 
owrer of the Blaine Thompson Bro- 
kerage Co., Dallas, and well known in 
the milling industry, died Jan. 23 of 
a heart ailment. He had been in poor 
health several months and had been 
critically ill about a week before his 
death. 

Mr. Thompson founded the broker- 
age firm which bears his name about 
12 years ago. He represented the Ster- 
win Chemicals, Inc., New York, and 
a number of other manufacturers of 
products for the flour, feed and baking 
industries 

Before entering the brokerage busi- 
ness, Mr. Thompson was engaged in 
flour milling in Texas, and long was 
associated with units of the Tex-O- 
Kan Flour Mills Co. He was with 
the Blue Bonnet Flour Co., Dallas, 
for a time and then became sales 
manager for the Texas Star Flour 
Mills at Galveston. In 1938 he was 
made general manager of the Morten 


Blaine Thompson 
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Milling Co., Dallas. Mr. Thompson 
was a native of Italy, Texas. 

Survivors include his widow, Mrs. 
Lyndell Richards Thompson; a daugh- 
ter, Miss Ann Thompson; a brother, 
Wirt E. Thompson of San Antonio, 
and three sisters, Mrs. J. F. Gladden 
and Mrs. Sam Caudle, both of Dallas, 
and Mrs. Cliff Kennedy of Vallejo, 
Cal 

Funeral services were held in Dal- 
burial in Restland 
Memorial Park there 


las Jan. 25 with 
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Frank T. Herbert 
to Speak at lowa 
Allieds Convention 


Frank T. Herbert, 
the principal speaker 
at the annual meeting of the Iowa 
Flour & Allied Trades Assn. at the 
Savery Hotel here Feb. 3. 

Mr. Herbert is past president of 
the National Assn. of Flour Distribu- 
tors and a member of the committee 
and government regu- 


DES MOINES 


Chicago, will be 


on legislation 
lation 

The scope and interpretations of 
imposed price and wage 
expected to be subjects 
of much discussion at the session 
The agenda will include 
reports of officers: D. H. Tompkins, 
president; Clyde Needham, first vice 
president; Dean Jorgenson, second 


vice president; Earl F. Weaver 


the newly) 


controls are 


business 


sec- 
retary-treasurel! 

Members will 
providing that 
tion hold its 
manently in 
the Mill 
vention 


vote on a resolution 
the national organiza- 
annual convention per- 
just prior to 
rs National Federation con- 


Chicago 
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L. D. BUHRER NAMED TO 
CLINTON SALES POSITION 
NEW YORK 
D. Buhrer as 
newly 


The appointment of 
general man- 
created eastern 
division of the corn processing divi- 
Clinton Foods, Inc., has been 
announced by Carl Whiteman, vice 


president in charge of 


sales 


ager of the 


sion 


sales and ad- 
vertising 

This is the latest in a 
designed to broaden and de- 
centralize the sales organization and 
with field 
Whiteman 


series of 
moves 
maintain Clos¢ contact 
men and customers, Mr 
said 

With headquarters here, Mr. Buhr- 
sales of Clinton bulk 
and package products in the eastern 
seaboard _ states extending from 
Maine to Virginia. The Clinton dis- 
trict offices, warehouses and 
within his jurisdic- 
joined Clinton Foods 


er will supervise 


sales 
brokers will be 
tion. Mr. Buhret 
in 1947 


T. R. MANGELSDORF NAMED 
BEMIS OMAHA SALES HEAD 


OMAHA 7. 
of the I 


announced the 


Ashton, manager 
Bag Co. plant, has 
appointment of T. R 
Mangelsdorf as sales manager of the 
Omaha division. Mr. Mangels- 
dorf joined the Bemis organization 
in November, 1942, as a salesman at 
Omaha and has remained at this lo- 
that time 


semis Bro 


sales 


cation since 
TO MAKE MOBILE BAKERIES 
CINCINNATI The Century Ma- 
chine Co been awarded a $484,- 
ontract for the manu- 
bakery and dough 
the armed forces 


has 
966 military 
facture of mobile 


trough trailers for 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Raymond B. Petty, vice president 
and sales manager, B. A. Eckhart Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, called on the trade 
in Kansas City last week. 

© 

A. James Sowden, vice president 
and sales manager, New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, returned 
from an eastern business trip last 
week, 


Ramon Paniagua, general represen- 
tative for Cuba for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., arrived in New York last week 
to make his headquarters with the 
overseas division for about a month. 
John Alexander, agent for the com- 
pany in Christiansted, Virgin Islands, 
was another visitor in the New York 
offices. 


Charles B. Stout, president of the 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
and two daughters and a granddaugh- 
ter escaped serious injury in an auto- 
mobile accident at Adel, Ga., recently 
while on their way to Hobe Sound, 
Fla. With Mr. Stout were Mrs. Hu- 
bert Edwards, wife of the manager 
of the Higginsville (Mo.) Flour Mills, 
and Mrs. Thomas Hooker and her 
three-year-old daughter. All suffered 
cuts and bruises Mrs. Hooker being 
more seriously injured than the oth- 
ers. After medical treatment, they 
continued their trip. 

° 

Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Richards, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
left Jan. 28 for a two weeks’ motor 
trip to Phoenix and Tucson, Ariz. 


George L. Faber, Chicago manager 
for King Midas Flour Mills, and Mrs. 
Faber met with an unusual automo- 
bile accident Jan. 25. They had just 


left the Holy Name Cathedral, where 
they had attended the wedding of 
Lindy Canepa, daughter of John Ca- 
nepa, John B. Canepa Co., macaroni 
manufacturer, to D. Allen. After they 
entered their car, a car driven by 
Mr. Canepa’'s brother-in-law, who suf- 
fered a heart attack, ran into the Fa- 
ber machine. No one was seriously 
hurt, but Mrs. Faber suffered a 
wrenched shoulder, and Mr. Faber 
was shaken up. 


H. W. Welch, representative for 
the Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
at Sedalia, Mo., and E. E. Kappel- 
man of the Lohman (Mo.) Milling 
Co., were recent visitors at the home 
office of the company in Wichita. 

oe 

Earl J. Heseman, general manager 
of the Igleheart Bros. division, Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., Evansville, Ind., has 
been elected president of the Evans- 
ville Chamber of Commerce. 

7 

Roy Moore, vice president of Buri’s 
Sunlite Bakery, Eau Claire, Wis., has 
been presented with a new award of 
recognition by the Eau Claire Junior 
Chamber of Commerce for his help 
with many Jaycee projects during the 
past year. The presentation was made 
at the Junior Chamber's annual 
“Bosses’ Night” dinner. 

a 

B. V. Hopper, sales director for the 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, has returned from the East, 
where he visited trade connections. 

* 

R. C. Benson, associate director of 
the quality control laboratory, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, made 
his headquarters in the New York 





SPARE-TIME ARTIST—Unknown talent in the New York flour market 
came to light when Francis M. Franco, flour broker (left), presented J. A. 


MacNair, H. J. Greenbank & Co. (right), with a beautiful oil portrait recently. 


The painting was made by Mr. Franco from a photo of Mr. MacNair. The 
artist is chairman of the membership committee of the New York Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors and Mr. MacNair is a past president of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors and treasurer of the New York Produce 
Exchange. The painting, a complete surprise to Mr. MacNair, was put on 


exhibit in the latter’s office for a time. 


offices of the mill during a recent 
visit in the city. 


Charles B. Moore, executive vice 
president of the Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., and Mrs. Moore have 
returned from a vacation in Manitou, 
Colo. 

S 

Virgil Artman, sales manager for 
the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, left Jan. 29 for a two-week trip 
calling on the trade in the Southeast. 
R. F. Robertson, Gadsden, Ala., com- 
pany representative, accompanied 
him. 


Stanley N. Jones, president of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, has been 
named a vice president of the Winni- 
peg Chamber of Commerce. A. E. 
Longstaffe, general manager of Wes- 
ton Bakeries, Ltd., Winnipeg, has also 
been named a vice president. 

o 

Jack Pregont of the Pregont Bak- 
ery, Janesville, Wis., was one of sev- 
eral businessmen who recently be- 
came members of the Janesville 
Junior Chamber of Commerce 

€ 

Deane W. Malott, director of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., and former chancel- 
lor of the University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, has been named president of 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

* 

Company officials of the Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, re- 
cently honored the vice president and 
treasurer of the company, Louis My- 
ers, Kansas City, with a dinner at 
Hotel Allis, Wichita 

* 

Harry C. Lautensack, president of 
the eastern division of General Mills, 
Inc., Buffalo, will serve as chairman 
of the advance gifts division of the 
Buffalo YWCA Central Building Com- 
pletion Fund campaign 

ow 

A. E. Fairney, eastern division sales 
manager for the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, called on 
the New York trade during last week. 


DEATHS 


John Schneider, plant 
dent of the Star 
died Jan. 7. He 
the firm 40 years 








superinten- 
Bakery, Cleveland, 
was associated with 


Rufus Crane Finch, former presi- 
dent of the New York Pie Baking Co, 
died recently at the age of 73. He is 
survived by Mrs. Finch, two sons and 
two daughters 


Mrs. Emily E. Mitchell, 89, mother 
of E. P. Mitchell, president of the 
E. P. Mitchell Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
flour broker, died Jan. 23 at the home 
of a daughter, Mrs. T. W. Scott, in 
Harlingen, Texas. Burial was at Mar- 
shall, Mo., where Mrs. Mitchell lived 
many years. Mrs. Mitchell leaves, be- 
sides the son and daughter, another 
daughter, Mrs. Norman G. Fessler, St. 
Louis; two sons, J. B. Mitchell, Bix- 
by, Okla., and Frank E. Mitchell, St 
Louis. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 








Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour business, out- 
side of a few scattered orders to do- 
mestic bakers and the Production and 
Marketing Administration, was near 
a standstill in the Southwest last 
week while the release of the Econ- 
omic Stabilization Agency price or- 
der was anticipated. Sales in the 
Southwest averaged 39% of capacity, 
compared with 38% the preceding 
week and 33% a year ago. About 17% 
of the week’s total quantity was for 
export. 

While Washington was preparing 
to announce the wage and price regu- 
lations the bakery trade sat back 
and awaited the news without show- 
ing any interest in buying flour. Thus, 
mills had a very quiet week last 
week and business was slow. Some 
exchange of price ideas, which might 
be termed inquiry, took place but 
little if any business resulted. Those 
bakers were seeking out quotations 
for late crop year months, but mills’ 
prices were apart from resulting in 
any transactions by 15@20¢ sack. 
A good majority of the trade has 
flour booked throussh to the end of 
the crop year. Most of the rest of 
the bakers have sufficient supplies 
for February and March. Thus it is 
difficult to find an account which 
needs flour at the present time. 

Family flour business has lacked 
any force in recent weeks, mainly 
because of sufficient stocks at the 
wholesale level and the question of 
how prices will be controlled at the 
retail level. Clears hit a soft spot 
during the week and declined as 
much as 15¢ under the market dur- 
ing the time of the last PMA pur- 
chases. Demand was fair to good 
Export straights became scarce last 
week, and sales were reported to be 


Bulk of the straights were being 
sold in Latin America. Rumors of 
sales to Brazil persisted and license 
permits were believed to have been 
issued by the government there. Italy 
was given an ECA allocation for the 
purchase of flour and may be in the 
market soon. PMA will buy soon the 
new requirements for Yugoslavia. 
Army Quartermaster will buy a large 
amount of flour this week. Denmark 
was seeking purchases last week, and 
a few more insignificant lots were 
sold to Norway and the Netherlands 

Shipping directions were heavy and 
and Kansas City production last week 
was the largest in two years, equal- 
ing 111% of capacity. This compares 
with 105% the preceding week and 
98% a year ago. 

Quotations, Jan. 27, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.80@5.85, standard 
95% patent $5.65@5.70, straight 
$5.60@5.65; established brands of 
family flour $6.60@7.35, first clears 
$4.85@5.05, second clears $4.70 @4.75, 
1% ash clears or higher $4.45@4.65; 
soft wheat short patent $7.20@7.35, 
straight $5.75@5.85, cake flour $6.45 
@6.70. 

Two mills report domestic business 
active, 1 fair, 5 quiet, 5 slow, 2 dull 


Wichita: Due to 
ure in one mill 
Wichita mills 
days last week 
aged 50%, 


1 mechanical fail- 
operating time in 
was reduced to 4% 
Domestic sales aver- 
compared with 42% the 
preceding week and 35% a year ago 
One mill reported export 
25% of capacity. Shipping directions 
were very good. Prices were about 
unchanged, compared with the previ- 
ous week 
Oklahoma City: 
to 100% and averaged 35% 
with 32% 
year ago 


sales at 


Sales ranged up 
, compared 
a week earlier and 51% a 

Bookings were divided 
65% to the family trade and 35% to 
bakers. Operations averaged 88%, 
compared with 85% a week earlier 
and 88% a year Prices closed 
practically unchanged. Quotations, 
delivered Oklahoma points, Jan. 27 
carlots, family patent $6.40G 
7.45, standard patent $6.15@7.15; 
bakery, unenriched short patent $6.15 
26.35, standard patent $6@6.20, 
straight grade $5.95@6.15; truck lots 
35¢ higher on all 


ago 


short 


grades 
Hutchinson: Stagnation gripped the 
flour trade last week, and mills of 
this area sold little flour. Buyers who 
had not anticipated needs for the 
first quarter of 1951 were reluctant 
to take hold at prices which ruled 
higher. Bookings were limited to sin- 
gle cars. Shipping directions were 
fairly satisfactory, and operations 
continued at around 65%. Prices re- 
ceded late in the week after an earli- 
er spurt but were about unchanged 
from a week earlier. Quotations, Kan- 


sas City basis: family patent $6.30G 


6.40, bakers patent $5.55@5.65, stand- 
ard $5.45@5.55 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was quiet, with prices slightly higher 
than in the previous week. Shipping 
directions were fair 

Texas: There was only routine do- 
mestic business last week. Demand 
for family flour was fairly good 
Sales of all types amounted to 25 to 
30% of capacity. Running time was 
a shade better and probably aver- 
aged full four days. Prices were 
practically unchanged. Quotations 
Jan. 27: family extra high patent 
$6.60@7.10, high patent $6.10@6.60; 
standard bakers, unenriched $6@6.10; 
first clears, unenriched $5.25@5.35, 
delivered Texas common points 

Omaha: Great uncertainty pre- 
vailed in the flour business here last 
week as millers concerned themselves 
with controls. They didn’t know what 
to expect when controls were first 
announced. However, business was 
fairly brisk during the week. Fam- 
ily sales were good, and shipping 
directions were received in regular 
fashion. There were reports of some 
export business headed for Denmark 
Quotations Jan. 27: family flour 
$6.90, bakery flour $5.35 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
mills last week averaged 90% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 70% 
the previous week and 149% in the 
corresponding week a year ago. Busi- 
ness last week was made up of scat- 
tered small-lot sales and some fairly 





Sales Under Wheat Agreement 
1950-51 


Exporting countries—Total sales, 1,000 bu.———_—_—- 


Importing Guaranteed 
countries— purch.. bu Wheat 

Austria 11,02 3,7 

R : 


Flour 


-United States*—— 


Total 
3,729 


Australiat Canadat Francet 


10,291 


Total 


heavy 
East 


buying of high glutens in the 


A burst of business was reported 
early this week as the wheat mar- 
ket advanced and buyers were given 
an opportunity to purchase flour at 
the Jan. 26 levels until the opening 
of the market Jan. 30. 

Considerable confusion concerning 
interpretation of the price freeze or- 
der was evident, principally on the 
matter of what levels the ceilings 
were to be determined—whether on 
sales prices during the base period 
or on delivered prices. The latter 
was designated in the order, but it 
was felt a clarification would be 
forthcoming to permit ceilings at 
the highest figure during the 
base period 

The family flour trade was stymied 
by the order, and the only sales 
reported were limited price-date-of- 
shipment orders. Directions were fair- 
ly good. 


sales 


Operations of Minneapolis mills av- 
eraged 111% of five-day capacity last 
week, compared with 121% the pre- 
vious week and 88% a year ago. For 
the entire Northwest, operations av- 
eraged 95° of capacity, compared 
with 103% the previous week. Ship- 
ments from all spring wheat mills 
averaged 90% of capacity, equal to 
the sales of last week. 

Quotations Jan. 29 
ent $5.95@6.20, short patent $6.05@ 
6.30, high gluten $6.50@6.70, estab- 
lished brands of family flour, en- 
riched $6.45 @7.55, first clears $5.90@ 
6.50, whole wheat $5.85@6.10. 
Northwest Mills: Sales 
reported slow by most mills, 
but a few noted fairly good demand 
last week. Shipping directions were 
fair to good. Production averaged 
87% of capacity, compared with 94% 
the previous week and 80% a year 
ago. 


Standard pat- 


Interior 
were 


Central West 


Chicago: There was a slight im- 
provement in the demand for flour 
last week. Buying was not general or 
active, as most buyers continued to 
mark time waiting for control action 
by the government. There were, how- 
ever, a few sales of 5,000 sacks or 
more and the usual run of one- and 
two-car lots for fill-in purposes. Ship- 
ping directions continued fairly good. 

There was not much change in 
family flour. Prices remained un- 
changed, and deliveries were very 
good. New business, however, was 
scattered and in small lots. 

Other mills in the central 
area sold a fair amount of flour. This 
business included a round lot total- 
ing 30,000 sacks to a midwestern 
cracker baker. There also were a few 
sales ranging from 5,000 to 10,000 
sacks to the cracker bakers, who 
had permitted their stocks to get 
low and were in need of supplies 
Sales totaled about 50% of capacity. 
Business with cake bakers, blenders 
and family trade was limited. Direc- 
tions showed some improvement and 
mill operations were slightly better. 

Quotations Chicago, Jan. 27: spring 
top patent $6.22@6.33, standard pat- 


states 
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ent 
6.15, family 


$6.12@6.23, first clear $5.98@ 
flour $7.80; hard winter 
short patent $5.81@6, 95% patent 
$5.76@5.90, first clear $5.37@5.50, 
soft winter short patent $6.30@7.17, 
standard patent $5.70@6.90, 
clear $5.50@6.15 

St. Louis: Local mills report new 
sales as extremely light, with ship- 
ping directions and running time very 
slow. Demand for clears is about 
average 


first 


Elsewhere in the area considerable 
spring wheat flour business took place 
prior to a general advance of 15¢ 
in prices. Both bakery and family 
buyers took advantage of a protec- 
tion to cover future requirements 
Sales by hard and soft winter wheat 
mills were very slow, but late in the 
week there was considerable inter- 
est from buyers in prices. Little busi- 
ness was completed as buyers were 
not inclined to follow small upturns 
in price. Hard and soft wheat bak- 
flours are 5@10¢ over a week 
earlier. Clears were in good demand 
from the domestic trade with mills 
inclined to hold back offerings in 
view of Production and Marketing 
Administration and private export 
business. Prices on the lower grades 
remained firm 

Quotations Jan : family top soft 
patent $6.80, ordinary $5.95, top hard 
$7.50, ordinary $5.95; bakers soft win- 
ter short patent $6.70, cake $6.70, 
pastry $5.70 straights $5.85, 
clears $5.20; hard winter short patent 
$6.05, standard patent $5.90, clears 
$5.55; spring wheat short patent 
$6.30, standard $6.20, clear $6.20, low 
protein clears $5.35 


East 


Buffalo: Production of flour in this 
area week was at a very high 
rate. There was good replacement 
business coming from the trade, both 
the small bakers and the larger com- 
panies. No reports of any large chain 
purchasing could be traced, although 
inquiries were made at the 
beginning of the week, but appar- 
ently nothing developed. Mills were 
working on shipping directions, which 
are exceptionally good. Flour prices 
were little changed from the pre- 
vious week. Bakers continue to com- 
plain of a slackening in demand for 
cakes, and other bakery 
sweet products, but they have ex- 
pressed the belief several times that 
they may be overanxious, on account 
of the very fine business all bak- 
eries did during the holiday season 

Quotations Jan. 27: spring family 
$7.80@8, high gluten $6.95@7, first 
clears $6.40@6.45, short patents $6.65 
@6.70, standard $6.50@6.60; soft win- 
ter straights $6.15@6.20; soft win- 
ter first clears $5.35@5.40, soft win- 
ter patents $6.30@6.40; hard win- 
ter standards $6.25@6.30, hard winter 
first clears $5.95@6. 


ers 


soft 


last 


some 


cookies 


New York: A flurry in sales of high 
glutens early in the week was prac- 
tically all the business done in flour 
week. Also small rank and file 
sales in which all flours participated 
lightly were made to the small and 
intermediate trade. Springs were the 
heaviest followed by 
grades 

Previous for several 
months made active takings unneces- 
sary, particularly when uncertainty 
existed over control action. The con- 
tracts on the books decreased the 
interest in the immediate effects of 
government announcements as much 
of buying had been done in anticipa- 
tion of curbs 

Cake flour sales continued light in 
spite of the dwindling backlogs of 
high ratios. Bakers were slower to 
order flour out, reflecting smaller con- 


last 


sellers 


Kansas 


coverage 
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sumption of their products, and ter- 
minals continued heavily loaded with 
permits difficult to obtain. The pos- 
sibility of a strike in a number of 
local baking plants was another con- 
fusing factor. 

Prices were practically unchanged 
and in many cases only nominal in 
view of the lack of interest. 

Quotations Jan. 27: spring high 
glutens $7@7.10, standard patents 
$6.50@ 6.60, clears $6.40@6.60; south- 
western short patents $6.40@6.50, 
standard patents $6.20@6.30; high 
ratio soft winters $7@7.60, straights 
$5.90 @6.25. 

Philadelphia: Reports of an im- 
pending increase in flour quotations 
revived buying interest temporarily 
in the local flour market at the start 
of last week, but the activity sub- 
sided and dealings were again limited 
by the complexities of domestic and 
international developments. The up- 
ward revision in prices did material- 
ize but amounted only to 5¢ sack. 

Reports indicate that most of the 
orders were of modest dimensions. 
It is thought that the majority of 
bakers participating in the ordering 
took only sufficient amounts to re- 
store stocks to the levels of a few 
weeks back. 

The best hope for new contracts 
was in soft wheat types since sup- 
plies of this are not as large as in 
others. 

The sometimes contradictory news 
from Korea, with its intermittent 
hopes for an early settlement, was 
the principal factor in keeping buy- 
ers off balance. Right behind it, how- 
ever, was the anticipation of the price 
freeze, with many making a bullish 
interpretation of controls on the the- 
ory that the cost of most agricultural 
products will be higher. 

Shipping directions lagged again in 
reflection of a further decline in de- 
mand for baked goods at the retail 
level. After a brief period of im- 
proved turnover, sales dropped off. 
Some attributed this to a transition- 
al period in employment with work- 
ers idle during plant conversions to 
war contracts. 

Quotations Jan. 27: spring family 
$7.80@8.05, high gluten $7.05@7.15, 
short patent $6.65@6.75, standard 
patent $6.55@6.65, first clear $6.55@ 
6.65; hard winter short patent $6.45 
a 6.55, standard $6.35@6.45; soft win- 
ter standard $4.95@5.25. 

Pittsburgh: Anticipation of price 
controls again was a disturbing fac- 
tor last week. Large and small flour 
buyers continued to exercise cau- 
tion. While most bakers are cov- 
ered fairly well for 120 days, those 
in need of flour confined purchases 
to small fill-ins, 

For some weeks hard Kansas flour 
sales exceeded those of spring wheat 
flour, but on the small sales being 
made spring wheat flour leads in de- 
mand. Clears again sold in some 
places, with several two-car lots and 
one four-car lot being bought on 60- 
and 90-day commitments. Clears con- 
tinued scarce and high priced. Soft 
wheat cake and pastry flours were 
sold in seattered fill-in lots. Family 
flour sales continued good. Direc- 
tions on all flour were good. 

Bakers attending the Pennsylvania 
bakers convention expressed them- 
selves as feeling flour prices were 
too high and they were unwilling to 
make further commitments until 
price regulations were definitely an- 
nounced. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
hard Kansas bakers standard patent 
$5.99@6.34, medium patent $6.07@ 
6.44, short patent $6.14@6.54; spring 
standard patent $6.48@6.67, medium 
patent $6.55@6.80, short patent $6.60 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, In sacks of 100 Ib. 


(Canadian quotations In barrels 


Ib.). All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 


Chicago 
Spring family $ @7.80 
Spring top patent 5 d 
Spring high gluten f 
Spring short ° ° ° f 
Spring standard 3 6 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short . 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 

winter standard 

winter straight 

winter first clear 

flour, white 

flour, dark 
Semolina, standard 
Durum gran bulk 


buik 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 

Hard 


Soft 


family 
high 
short 
standard 

first clear 
winter short 
winter standard 
winter family 
winter straight 
Sof winter standard 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Semolina, standard 


gluten 


Soft 


bulk 


Seattle Los Angeles 
@7.30 $...@ . 
-@6.67 ...@ 
-@6.79 ...@ 


istry a6.42 a 


amily patent -. $ 
luestem 


BR 
Kakery grades 
Pastr 


**In cottons, Ft 


$6 


5.954@6.2 


Spring top patent $ 
Spring second 
Spring first 
Spring expoits§ 
Ontario soft winter. @ 8.75 
William basis. §280-lb. cottons 


Mpls 

45@7.55 
a 

50 @6.7 


St. Louis 


Kans. City 
$ 4 


05 @6.3 


of 196 


Buffalo 
$7.80@8.00 


50@ 6.60 


6.40@6.45 


§.10@5.2 
4.15@4 


“6.3 
a 


Phila I 


6.60@ 6.82 
6.48 @ 6.67 
6.4206.63 
6.14@6.54 
5.99@6.34 
a 
u 


u 
5.64@5.90 
4.68@5.25 


“6.96 


Toronto wi 


@10.70 
9.60 
12.85 


patent 
clear u 


@11.20 $10.95@11.26 


ua 

a 

a 

a 
nnipeg 


10.45@10.75 


a 
“ 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations 


load lots, prompt delivery, in tons 


Chicago Minneapolis 
bran $ 53.00 $ ..@51.50 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 

Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Spring 


Buffalo 
$54.00@55 


Philadelphia 
$ 61.00 
@ 63.00 
midds.t “ 7 
see ° 58.00 @59.00 
Spring bran 
-..@60.00 
52.00 @60.00 


tGray shorts. {Fort W'lliam 


i 65.00 


Toronto 
{Winnipeg 
*Brown shorts 


summarized from the 
packed in 100-Ib 


market reviews, are based 
sacks, f.o.b. at 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft 
f ‘ $ 


a 


Boston Pittsburgh 
$59.00@60.50 $58.50@59.2 
59.00@61,.00 58.75 @ 60.7 
a“ 62.10@ 64.7 
00 @ 63.00 64.10@ 66.2 
Shorts Middlings 


. @60.00 .. @68.00 
63.00@ 60.00 56.00@ 60.00 


62 


basis. 


on car 


indicated points 


Worth 
a 
“a 
7 53.00 
a 

1@ 57.50 
a 


Atlanta 


a 
“ 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in 


WHEAT 
Minneapolis ———— Chicago 
May July Mar. May July 
19% 99% 245% 246% 242 
245% 246 
244 
% 244% 
‘ 7% 244% 
240% % 246 
CORN 


Chicago 
Mar 


Chicago Winnipeg 

May July 
193% 189% 
190% 186% 
188% 184% 
188% 184% 
186% 183% 
191% 185% 


cents per bushel 


FLAXSEED 


Kansas City— 
May July 


” 


» 


Minneapolis Chicago 
As 


ay July May 
7 4 
i. 


86% 
88% 


Minneapolis 


Minneapolis 


July 
BEY 
84% 
83% 
83% 
83% 
87 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on Jan. 20 


-—Wheat— 
1951 1950 
4,424 O14 

648 146 

10,510 898 

4,560 049 


184 


1951 
3,416 


3.504 


Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas C 
Milwa . 
Afloat 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Afloat 


i 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City , 
St. Joseph 5,075 3 569 
St. Louis 5,96 2,903 
Wichita 


Totals 


-——Corn— 
9 


206,750 184,054 59,366 46,052 


and the corresponding date of a year 


r—Oats— r I 
1951 1950 1951 
99 101 5 


iQ, 


518 


1,812 710 
1,413 130 


15,426 14,985 7,278 8,307 22 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board of 


ago 


-~Barley— 
1950 1961 
114 7 


1950 
132 


41 
4% 
45 
24 
36 


24,906 


Fe en MN gC 


SONY Satis 


some 
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@6.82, clears $6.42@6.63, high glu- 
ten $6.99@7.22; family flour, adver- 
tised brands $7.75 @7.95, other brands 
$6@6.98; pastry and cake flours $5.90 
@7.60; Pacific Coast pastry flour 
$6.43. 

Boston: Flour trading in the Boston 
flour market continued slow last 
week as both buyers and sellers 
awaited the announcement of price 
controls. Prices were slightly high- 
er in most grades, but at the close 
of the week's trading the undertone 
was definitely easier. Springs closed 
unchanged to 5¢ higher. Hard win- 
ters scored an early advance of 10¢ 
but half of this gain was lost at 
the close. The only change in soft 
wheat flours took place in Pacific 
brands, which advanced 15@20¢. 

Most of the larger operators were 
extremely quiet with the smaller buy- 
ers entering the market for supplies 
only for immediate needs or to main- 
tain inventories. Some in the trade 
were highly expectant of slightly low- 
er quotations before the loan dead- 
line and apparently were basing their 
respective activities on that conten- 
tion. However, general appearances 
indicated that most of the trade 
had planned their present inventory 
position and were in a spot to await 
the final settlement of price control 
without any undue hardship. 

Quotations Jan. 27: spring short 
patents $6.62@6.72, standards $6.52 
@6.62, high gluten $7.02@7.12, first 
clears $6.42@6.62; hard winter short 
patents $6.42@6.52, standards $6.22 
@6.32; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.57 
@6.77, eastern soft winter straights 
$5.92@6.27, high ratio $7.02@7.62; 
family $8.12. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour buyers dis- 
played considerable hesitancy last 
week, apparently the result of wide- 
ly publicized reports of ceilings com- 
ing almost momentarily. Prices on 
hard winters were somewhat firmer 
to higher, bringing out further buy- 
er resistance. These factors all add- 
ed to the smallest amount of busi- 
ness transacted in some time. Sales 
were primarily for quick delivery, 
with hard winters obtaining the bulk 
of the business. 

Increased interest was shown in 
northern springs for both prompt and 
120-day delivery with bookings re- 
sulting for both types of shipment. 
With the increased volume on this 
type, there was also a wide range of 
prices on the spring wheat flours, and 
bakers and jobbers showed consider- 
able interest. 

Sales of soft winters from both 
Illinois and the Pacific Coast were 
very slow, with only an occasional 
booking on the former type to cover 
replacement. Cracker and cookie bak- 
ers, being heaviest users, are fairly 
well covered by contracts and in 
general prefer working them down. 
Pacific Coast types showed little ac- 
tivity, with the price differential 
still the greatest obstacle to sales. 
The lull in retail cake sales has been 
reflected in a temporary letdown in 
cake flour sales and deliveries. 

Shipping directions continue to 
hold up well, with stocks still fairly 
heavy. Export flour sales showed an 
increase to both Europe and the 
Americas, but principally the latter. 

Quotations Jan. 27, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall paper bags: hard win- 
ter bakery short patent $5.85@5.95, 
standard $5.70@5.85, first clear $5.10 
@5.30; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $6.40@6.55, standard $6.10G 
6.35, first clear $6.20@6.45, high glu- 
ten $6.55@6.80; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $6.05@6.35, straight $5.60@5.80, 
first clear $4.70@5, high ratio cake 
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$6.30@6.70; Pacific Coast cake $6.80 
@6.90, pastry $6.20@6.35; basis all 
rail. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Mills were running at 
around 90% of capacity last week 
and both domestic and export ship- 
ments were quite heavy. However, 
this business was all made up of de- 
liveries on contracts which have heen 
in effect for some weeks, and the 
prospect of additional business was 
giving concern to mills throughout 
the area. Domestic business promises 
to hold up fairly well, but there are 
no more export orders in the offing 
at present, and most mills will run 
out of export contracts between Feb. 
10 and 15. Additional government 
contracts, of course, could change 
this picture overnight. Prices held 
about steady with the exception of 
pastry flours, which advanced over 
10¢ sack. Family patent $7.30, blue- 
stem $6.67, bakery $6.79, pastry $6.42. 

Portland: Flour business was good 
last week with Pacific Northwest 
mills, although grindings were down 
slightly for the week. Mills were 
getting a fair amount of bookings in 
the domestic field, and with a good 
back-log, most mills were grinding 
steadily. 

Export business was lacking last 
week, and no trace of army business 
could be located. But with wheat 
prices moving upward, domestic buy- 
ers were more encouraged to take 
on flour. 

Quotations Jan. 27: high gluten 
$7, all Montana $6.82, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.70, bluestem bakers 
$6.67, cake $7.50, pastry $6.57, whole 


wheat 100% $6.35, graham $6.11, 
cracked wheat $6.11. 
Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Mills are con- 
centrating on finalizing export book- 
ings for shipment after March as 
they have enough business on hand 
till the end of that month. Inquiries 
are numerous, and many may result 
in bookings if the price is right. The 
usual amounts are going to domestic 
outlets. Quotations Jan. 27: top pat- 
ent springs for use in Canada $11.20 
bbl., seconds $10.70, bakers $10.60, 
all less cash discounts, in 98’s cotton, 
mixed cars with 10¢ added for cart- 
age where used; for export to U.K., 
government regulation flour $12.85 
per 280 lb. to end of January, $12.70 
per 280 lb. to end of March, winter 
ports. 

Except for regular bookings, there 
is a shortage of winter wheat flour. 
Quotations Jan. 27: $8.75 bbl., sec- 
ond jutes Montreal; export $4.75 per 
100-lb., export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. 

Winter wheat deliveries are off. It 
is believed there is a good quantity 
of winter wheat on farms, but farm- 
ers are holding off deliveries. Quota- 
tions Jan. 27: $1.93 bu., f.0.b. shipping 
point 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills worked 
approximately 180,800 bbl. flour for 
export last week, with IWA sales 
making up 129,100 bbl. of this 
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amount. Countries taking flour un- 
der this category were Cuba, Vene- 
zuela, Costa Rica, Dominican Repub- 
lic and Iceland. The remainder, total- 
ing 51,700 bbl. was in the form of 
Class 2 sales and went to Singa- 
pore, U.K., Malaya, Lebanon and 
Siam. Domestic trade was fairly good 
and stocks were sufficient to meet 
all requirements. Quotations Jan. 27: 
top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Ft. William and the British 
Columbia boundary $10.95 @11.25; sec- 
ond patents $10.45 @ 10.75; second pat- 
ents to bakers $10.05@ 10.25. 

Vancouver: While Canadian mills 
were working fair amounts of flour 
to Ceylon and also Singapore last 
week with inquiries from Formosa, 
the expected orders from the Philip- 
pine Islands based on their January 
quota did not appear. Canadian ship- 
pers were somewhat puzzled by the 
absence of word from Manila, but in 
view of the shortage of supplies 
there, it is expected that buyers will 
have to come into the market very 
shortly. 

While no details of the quantities 
worked to Ceylon have been revealed 
here, reports in the trade are to the 
effect that a fair volume of business 
was worked. Additional business is 
expected since the shipping strike in 
Australia may reduce the normal 
movement from that country to Co- 
lombo very considerably, and buyers 
there may switch to Canadian mills. 
There is some concern in the minds 
of Canadian mills about the avail- 
ability of freight space in the face 
of the sharply rising freight market. 
Some flour sold recently is still re- 
ported not covered for space. 

The Hong Kong situation remained 
unchanged. Continued uncertainty 
about developments in the Far East 
kept purchases down to a minimum. 
On the other hand, Nationalist gov- 
ernment officials on Formosa were re- 
ported looking for new flour sup- 
plies. 

Singapore is understood to be still 
in the market for Canadian flour 
outside the IWA. The strength in 
Class 2 wheat prices here recently 
has boosted Canadian flour for ex- 
port, but if the Australian shipping 
situation continues bad, mills here 
may secure additional sales. 

Domestic trade remains quiet with 
prices unchanged, although there 
have been rumors of advances. For 
hard wheat grinds, cash car quota- 
tions: first patents $11 in 98's cot- 
tons; bakers patents $9.70 in paper 
bags and $10.15 in cottons; western 
cake and pastry to the trade $10.95 


@11.35. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Most mills advanced 
millfeed quotations this week to per- 
missible ceiling levels, some $2@4 
above the market of late last week. 
However, demand was reported slow 
and production remains large. Quo- 
taffons: bran $50@51.50, standard 
midds. $52, flour midds. $54.50, red 
dog $56. 

Duluth: Demand was fair to good 
last week, the trend was firm and 
higher, and supplies were adequate. 
Quotations: Pure bran $48.50, stand- 
ard bran $49, standard midds. $49, 
flour midds. $53, mixed feeds $49.50, 
red dog $55.50. 

Kansas City: The millfeed market 
was considerably confused following 
the issuance of the ESA order last 
weekend. The main result amounted 
to a withdrawal of offerings from 
the market by many of the mills and 
thus price advances occurred. Offer- 
ings were not considered sufficient 
at the outset, and bran and shorts 
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quotations moved up rather sharply. 
By Jan. 29 bran was $48.25@49.25, 
shorts $51.25@52.25. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand improved 
last week. Offerings were sufficient 
to meet the demand. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Jan. 27: bran 
$46.25@46.50, shorts $49.25@49.50. 
Bran declined 50¢ ton and shorts 75¢ 


Omaha: Demand was fairly good 
for millfeed last week and supply 
was about ample when the govern- 
ment freeze was established. Quota- 
tions Jan. 27: Bran $50, shorts $53.50. 
ton, compared with the preceding 
week, 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
80¢ lower on bran and $1 lower on 
shorts than in the previous week. 
Quotations, straight cars: bran $48.20 
@49.20, mill run $49.70@50.70, shorts 
$51.20@52.20; mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes. 

Salina. Demand last week was good 
with bran $1.50 ton lower and shorts 
$1.50 ton lower. Supplies were suffi- 
cient. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $45.50@ 46.00, gray shorts $48.50 
@ 49.00. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations Jan. 26: 
bran $53, gray shorts $57@57.50, de- 
livered Texas common points; about 
$1 lower on both, compared with the 
week previous. Demand, after a pe- 
riod of pronounced dullness showed 
somewhat more activity, while sell- 
ing pressure was less pronounced. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was 
keen last week both on the down- 
side and subsequent upturn. Many 
buyers sought to anticipate future 
needs, but mills were not keen about 
this business. A rally late in the week 
brought prices back to within $1 of 
the quotation a week earlier. Quo- 


tations, Kansas City basis: bran 
$45.75 @46.25, gray shorts $48.75@ 
49.25. 


Chicago: Demand is quiet and sup- 
plies are ample. Quotations Jan. 29: 
(all nominal) Bran $53, standard 
midds. $54, flour midds. $57.25, red 
dog $58.50@59.50. 

St. Louis: Demand was very good 
the first part of the week but slowed 
up slightly the middle of the week, 
evidently due to anticipation of the 
price freeze. Supplies are ample. Bran 
$49.50, shorts $52.50, St. Louis. 

Buffalo: While the demand for mill- 
feeds remained at a low ebb, pro- 
duction last week was pretty well up 
to capacity. As a consequence mill- 
feed prices took a slump. Formula 
feed mills were running on short 
time. Quotations: Standard bran $54 
@55, standard midds. $54@55, flour 
midds. $58@59, red dog $58@59. 

Boston: Millfeeds were irregular in 
the Boston market last week. Trad- 
ing continued slow, with buying in 
most instances limited in volume. An 
influx of Canadian feeds gave the 
market a weak tone. Quotations Jan. 
27: Standard bran $59@60.50, midds. 
$59@61, mixed feeds $62, red dog $62 
@63. 

Philadelphia: The millfeed market 
continued to exhibit a saggy under- 
tone last week, with most users show- 
ing only limited interest in offer- 
ings which are more than ample for 
existing demand. The quotation on 
standard bran of $61 was $1 under 
that of the previous week, but stand- 
ard midds. were unchanged at $63 
and red dog held at $65. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed quotations last 
week showed a downward trend. Cold 
weather caused good demand for bran 
and millfeeds. Buyers were cautious, 
but some wholesalers covered needs 
for a 30-day period. Bran $58.50@ 
59.20, standard midds. $58.75@60.70, 
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RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 














Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 





























“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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Snow Lily 
Fancy Short Patent 
3iscuit and Pastry Flour 
ENNS ‘MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 





























For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
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ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technol 
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MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St Chicago, Ill 




















flour midds. $62.10@64.70, red dog 
$64.10 @66.20. 

New Orleans: Millfeeds remained 
fairly steady last week. Inquiries 
were light, and mills were not press- 
ing. The small amount of business 
worked was for immediate and bal- 
ance of January. Futures were slight- 
ly stronger, but no bookings were re- 
ported. Bran $55@56.50, shorts $58@ 
58.50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
under considerable pressure last 
week, particularly for nearby posi- 
tions, because the feed trade in gen- 
eral was slow due to mild weather 
and feed men have ample inventories 
to cover current requirements. There 
was some February and March 
booking, because millfeed represent- 
ed a good value in relation to grains. 
Mills were not too anxious to take 
forward business because they felt 
that the price will move up. Spot 
millfeed $48, February $49, March 
$50, all basis delivered common trans- 
it points. 

Portland: Milirun $49, midds. $55 
ton. 

Ogden: Prices advanced $1 last 
week, with demand brisk and equal to 
the supply. Mills continued to operate 
to capacity, 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week, and are booked through 
February. Quotations: Red bran and 
millrun $49, midds. $54. To Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $56, midds. $61. 
To California: Red bran and millrun 
$56.50, midds. $61.50, f.0.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto - Montreal: Supplies are 
good, with the market taking good 
quantities. Quotations Jan. 27: bran 
$60, shorts $60, middlings $68, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Millfeeds of all types 
continued in fairly good demand, and 
most supplies from western mills are 
moving into eastern Canada. Supplies 
on hand are sufficient to take care of 
all buying orders. Quotations: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta bran 
$52@60, shorts $53@60, midds. $56@ 
60; small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: There was a wide range 
in millfeed prices last week. Prairie 
supplies were not plentiful due to 
strong eastern demand, with the re- 
sult that some mills’ ideas remained 
high while others were offering con- 
siderably below. Local supplies from 
two mills were more than ample to 
cover current demands. No export 
business across the border is possi- 
ble at current Canadian levels. Cash 
ear quotations: Bran $54.80@56.30, 
shorts $54.80@56.30, midds. $57.80G 
62.30. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Prices advanced 5¢ 
sack last week, and sales were re- 
ported only fair. Quotations Jan. 29: 
pure white rye $5.10@5.20, medi- 
um rye $4.95@5, dark rye $4.15@ 
4.60. 

Chicago: Only scattered and small 
orders for rye flour were made last 
week. Directions were fair. White 
patent rye $5.28@5.30, medium $5.05 
@5.10, dark $4.33@4.50. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye flour be- 
gan to slacken off last week, although 
shipping directions were good on past 
bookings. Quotations: White rye 
$5.75@5.80, dark rye $5@5.05, me- 
dium rye $5.50@5.60. 

St. Louis: New sales and shipping 
directions were fair. Pure white $5.77, 
medium $5.57, dark $5.02, rye meal 
$5.27. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales last 
week were dull. Limited stocks in 
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A ComPLere Line oF QuaLity FLours 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
GOLD COIN Fancy First Clear 
Pure White Rye BLIZZARD 
GOLD COIN Extra Strong First Clear 
Pure Medium Rye 
GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 
GOLD COIN 
Pumpernickel 
GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 











For Over Fifty Years... 
KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
1 GOLD MINE 
Bes EXCELSIOR 


. ... Made in Minnesota 
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H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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most bakeries indicate increased rye 
flour buying interest can be expect- 
ed. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: fancy rye flour No. 1 $5.64G 
5.90, medium $5.39@5.50, dark $4.68 
$5.25, blended $6.410@6.75, rye meal 
$5.14@5.50. 

Philadelphia: Rye flour followed the 
limited advance of other types in the 
local market, and buyers decided to 
defer purchases. Generally there was 
only hand-to-mouth buying. The quo- 
tation on rye white of $5.70@5.80, 
was 5¢ higher than that of the pre- 
vious week. 

Portland: White 
dark $5.90. 

New York: Rye flour business was 
quiet last week. Pure white patents 
$5.60 @5.75. 


rye $6.85, 


pure 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand slack- 
ened due to a spell of mild weather. 
Quotations Jan. 25: Rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons $5.75, oatmeal in 98-lb. 
cottons $6.95, f.o.b. Toronto-Montre- 
al. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is seasonal and there is no 
confirmation of any important sales 
being worked for export. There are 
ample supplies on hand. Quotations 
Jan. 27: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks, 
$5.60@5.80 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $6.75 
@T. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $6.22 in 100-lb. sacks, Jan. 
29; 20-0z. packages $3.35, 48-o0z. pack- 
ages $3.60. 





Controls 





(Continued from page 29) 


controversy raged during OPA opera- 
tions and which was finally rejected 
after USDA backed up industry pro- 
tests over inclusion of the provision 

The principle of margin over cost, 
rather than pricing on the basis of 
replacement cost, is totally unaccept- 
able to the feed industry particularly, 
and trade consultants who detected 
this condition had urged ESA attor- 
neys to qualify the adjustment pro- 
vision to cover conditions which are 
peculiar to the feed and grain in- 
dustries. 

What they proposed to the ESA 
legal staff was a provision which 
would have permitted grain and feed 
industry operators to price into their 
sales the market price of the com- 
modity or product in individual mar- 
keis where obtained. 


Computing Adjustments 


Another part of the order which 
has resulted in some confusion is Sec- 
tion 11(e). It reads: 

“Method for computing ‘parity’ ad- 
justments where prices have been 
based customarily on commodity ex- 
change quotations. In case any of the 
above listed commodities or commodi- 
ties processed from them are traded 
regularly upon a commodity exchange 
operating under the jurisdiction of 
the Commodity Exchange Authority 
or the Sugar Exchanges, and if it 
has been both your own practice and 
the general practice of your industry 
to figure selling prices on the basis 
of the commodity exchange quota- 
tions, the increase per unit you are 
entitled to add under paragraphs (b) 
and (c) shall be the difference in 
dollars and cents between (1) the 
quotation upon which you based your 
ceiling price under this regulation, 
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and (2) 
tation.” 

According to some analysts, this 
may be interpreted to mean that mill- 
ers and feed manufacturers and grain 
handlers would have to relate their 
selling prices to a few commodity 
contract markets, a condition which 
is unrelated to normal practice of 
many operators. 

However, others believe that this 
section would not compel such a pro- 
cedure and that use of commodity 
market quotations is optional. 

Regarding the adjustment proced- 
ure generally, ESA attorneys were 
reported to have objected to the rec- 
ommendations of grain trade consult- 
ants to limit the provision to a pro- 
hibition of charging higher than base 
period margins over the market price 
of supplies in each particular market. 

Some observers have said that the 
net effect of the regulation is that, 
instead of permitting the grain, flour 
and feed industries, to make use of 
common trade practices, it institutes 
a margin-over-cost technique and in 
the case of the flour millers with dual 
ceilings for millfeed and flour pro- 
vides a potential windfall margin. 

Flour, Millfeed 

Under Section 11(b) (1) and (2) 
quoted above, the flour miller may 
use as his ceiling price for flour the 
highest price by grade and type dur- 
ing the base period. Similarly he may 
use as his millfeed ceiling the highest 
price received during the same pe- 
riod. In short, he obtains ceiling prices 
for two products which are related 
to the same sale. When this was 
pointed out to ESA enforcement at- 
torneys, there was a noticeable widen- 
ing of eyes and a subsequent greater 
interest in the observations of grain 
industry consultants to ESA. In their 
zeal to draft a provision which was 
tight on the enforcement side, the 
ESA legal officials failed to take into 
consideration the simple arithmetic 
involved in a flour sale. It was point- 
ed out to them that in arriving at a 
flour price, the miller takes the cost 
of the amount of wheat to produce a 
sack of flour, adds his required con- 
version charge plus cost of bags and 
deducts the price he expects to obtain 
from the offal 


the comparable current quo- 


Trade Advice Necessary 

This gross oversight on the part of 
ESA attorneys points up strongly the 
need for trade advice before any ESA 
regulation is issued. The Defense Act 
clearly admonishes ESA in promul- 
gating price regulations to discuss 
such proposals with the trade. With 
the issuance of this extremely impor- 
tant regulation, Mr. DiSalle in the 
statement of considerations accom- 
panying the order said, “In the for- 
mulation of this regulation special 
circumstances have rendered imprac- 
ticable consultation with industry 
representatives including trade asso- 
ciation representatives. However, 
prior to the formulation of this regu- 
lation, the director of price stabiliza- 
tion has advised with a large number 
of persons representing a substantial 
segment of trade and industry con- 
cerning methods of checking infla- 
tionary trends.” 

It has been learned that as for the 
grain, feed and milling coverage by 
this regulation, only one trade con- 
sultant was permitted to examine a 
proposed draft of the order as it was 
in the course of preparation and then 
only for a brief examination of one 
section of the regulation—although 
the milling and feed industries have 
already at the urgent request of ESA 
loaned the services of some of the 
best men in their industries to the 
stabilization agency. 


After the completely unworkable 
aspects of the order were explained 
to ESA officials, one attorney re- 
marked to the effect that the issuance 
of the order on such short prepara- 
tion and consultation was disgraceful. 
He disclosed that ESA had as of last 
weekend not more than 40 executives 
and attorneys competent to work on 
these complicated matters. And as 
noted above, in the instance of flour 
and feed industries, not even the con- 
sultants on duty were asked to advise 
on the provisions of the order as they 
affected those operations. 

Changed Attitude 

The impact of the freeze condi- 
tions on commodity markets was not 
fully disclosed immediately. ESA offi- 
cials themselves were unable to ex- 
plain provisions of the order but are 
now alert to the disrupting conse- 
quences of a rash rush to get out this 
order. This changed attitude is largely 
due to the continued efforts of Harold 
E. Sanford, ESA consultant, to edu- 
cate them to trade and market con- 
ditions. This reference to Mr. Sanford 
in no way should indicate that other 
industry consultants here on duty 
have been remiss in urging consulta- 
tions on orders before they are issued, 
but they simply have been ignored 
by the front office of ESA in the dash 
for dramatic price control action. 

The cotton exchanges failed to 
open for business the day following 
the freeze announcement, awaiting 
interpretation of the order. Since cot- 
ton is one of the commodities selling 
over the legal minimum ceiling and 
all handlers, processors and distribu- 
tors were frozen as to prices of the 
base period with no relief procedure 
available, it would appear that the 
cotton futures exchanges are one of 
the first casualties of the government 
strait-jacket on the domestic econ- 
omy, since trading seems unlikely 
to occur except at ceiling prices. With 
a commodity frozen at ceiling, need 
for a hedging market is gone, and 
under the OPA experience the short 
side of commodity futures provided 
little if any attraction to the specu- 
lator. 

Grain Exporters 

Grain exporters seem to have one 
of the few clear positions under the 
regulation. They are permitted un- 
der section 10 (a) to adjust the do- 
mestic sales price to take into account 
customary differentials for export 
sales as provided in Section 9 of the 
regulation, which covers customary 
price differentials. 

However, even this clarity is not 
complete. For example, consider the 
position of an exporter of soybeans 
with the commodity in export posi- 
tion at New Orleans. Is he permitted 
to base his export price Chicago plus 
freight, or must be take some imme- 
diate interior market between Chica- 
go and New Orleans? 

Bakers’ Reaction 

The baking industry accepted with 
resignation the imposition of price 
controls over bread and bakery prod- 
ucts as imposed by the freeze order. 
But trade leaders here expressed con- 
cern over a continuing rise of in- 
gredient materials, fearing that fur- 
ther advances in prices of their in- 
gredients will compel them to pass 
on the increases and bring further 
criticism of the baking industry. 

ESA officials at the operating level 
had urged a delay in issuing the order 
to permit a better staffing of the 
agency to answer the thousands of 
questions which arise. They also want- 
ed time to prepare a statement ex- 
plaining many aspects of the regula- 
tion. However, the “full-speed ahead” 
front office rejected this advice. 
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15¢ per word; min m charge, $2.25. 
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| HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED—FOREMAN FOR NEW FEED 
manufacturing plant. Must be experienced 
ind able to dle men qualifica- 

experience ¢ salary expected in 

replying. Address 1328, The Northwestern 

Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


SALES MANAGER 
AVAILABLE 


Have successful record in food field, in- 
cluding high reputatio n building pro- 
ductive sales organizatic in test mar- 
keting, in assisting a cies to produce 
effective advertising, in demonstrative 
selling to key executives and creative 
thinking. My experience is among chain 
stores, wholesale grocers and feed dealers 
in Midwest and East working on cereals, 
flour, feed, dog food and macaroni. Ex- 
cellent references from employers, In 
excellent health at age 50 and experi- 
enced enough to know the value of serv- 
ice above self. Address 24 The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


| MACHINERY WANTED | 
y 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scaies, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 

Mo. 








State 
tions, 




















City, 


WANTED TO BUY—SEVERAL 
Marmon Styie A drive, 
bearing 9x3U or 9x36 
condition. The Mennel 
toria, Ohio 


NORDYKE 
roll feeder, shell 
roller mills. Good 
Milling Co., Fos- 





Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 





E. J. SPERRY SPEAKS TO 
CHICAGO MILLERS CLUB 

CHICAGO—E. J. Sperry, Sperry 
Industrial Publications, Inc., Chicago, 
was the guest speaker at the Jan. 25 
dinner meeting of the Chicago Mill- 
ers Club, held at the Furniture Club. 

Mr. Sperry discussed employee rela- 
tions, pointing out that it was as im- 
portant for employees to know why 
they are to do their job as to be told 
how to do it. Mr. Sperry used specific 
examples to illustrate his recommen- 
dations. 

During the business meeting, there 
was a general discussion on the pro- 
posed affiliation with the Association 
of Operative Millers. Results of a 
card poll on the proposal were dis- 
closed, and it was decided to take 
definite action at the next meeting, 
set for March 23. 

At this meeting officers will be 
elected. R. C. Bartee, General Mills, 
Inc., president of the millers’ club, 
appointed the following nominating 
committee: H. K. Ferguson, the 
American Miller, chairman; R. Hil- 
deen, Quaker Oats Co.; J. N. Chisam, 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., and A. 
Gurner, General Mills, Inc. 
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Just like a skillful merchant tailor, |-H millers produce 
Flours that are carefully “cut out’ of the finest raw ma- 
terials and fit perfectly the baker's needs. This careful 
craftsmanship and quality standards show up in the bet- 
ter bread produced from |-H flours, too. 


If ile POR teed 7) ‘food’ Aéour! 


THE ||SMERT-)° \INCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE e KANSAS CITY, M/SSOURI 
MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street—LD 243 LD 27 


| 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 


of their operation. 

This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


A 


LA GRANGE 
MILL RED WING 


MINNESOTA 





6“ ° A High Grade Baker's Spring Pat- 
Diamon D” ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FTL.OUR pomesnc 


3ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW Ye RK 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 


KNIGHTON 
LARSEN CO. 
TE css | | soca Eee 


410-420 N, Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. PHILADELPHIA 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Feb. 2— Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids; 
sec., Joseph A. Porter, Owosso. 


Feb. 14—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; sec.-treas., Mrs. G. A. Bentley, 
1005 Pendergast Ave., Jamestown, 
N.Y. 


Feb. 15-17 — National-American 
Wholesale Grocers Assn.; Drake Ho- 
tel and Knickerbocker Hotel, Chica- 
go. 

Feb. 18-21 — National Retailer- 
Owned Grocers, Inc.; Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Chicago; gen. mgr., Peyer H. 
Prato, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Feb. 18—National Food Brokers 
Assn.; National Canners Assn.; Can- 
ning Machinery & Supplies Assn.; 
Chicago, Tl. 


Feb. 25-27—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Shiriey- 
Savoy Hotel, Denver; exec. sec., 
Ralph Booze, 325 Kittredge Bldg., 
Denver 2. 


March 5-8—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Victor E. Marx, 
Room 1354, La Salle-Wacker Bldg., 
121 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1. 


April 8-10 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn.; El Paso, Texas; sec.-treas., J. 
R. L. Kilgore, 319 So. Ist St., P.O. 
Box 126, Albuquerque, N.M. 


April 8-10—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board of 
Trade Bidg., New Orleans. 


April 10-1l—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, P.O. Box 
118, Waterloo. 


April 16-17 — Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Paxton, 
Omaha; sec.-treas., Howard W. Elm, 
917 Trust Bldg., Lincoln 8. 


April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore. 


April 18-21—Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents national con- 
vention, Hotel Statler, Buffalo; sec., 
Dean M. Olark, 327 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. 


April 19-21—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Fairmont Ho- 
tel, San Francisco; sec., I. J. Strom- 
nes, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 10th St., 
Sacramento 14. 


April 20-21—Oklahoma Grain & 


WHITE & COMPANY 


“‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








H. J, GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N.Y. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bidg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic 7 L Oo U R Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 














Pore ERICKSON CO | 
| 
: Flour Brokers eon 
-: 


OMABRA, NI 
Yor 





The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST KANSAS CITY, MO 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
— N.Y. Produce Exchange 





uce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New Regtend ¢ Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 








/ Siena & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 














“WINONA” 


Cfor More Than 50 Years 


These Flours Have Been 
Sold on QUALITY... Not Price 


“WINGOLD” 
“BOXER” 


“STRONGFELLOW ” 


“WINGOLD” Whole Wheat 


“WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 


“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
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IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED axp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC, 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 








FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘AncHorR.” Belfast 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 








Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 8 
“Feastanco,” London 











IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
AND CEREAL 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 


CEREALS 
PRODUCTS 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Famed,” London 





STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 











Cable Address: “Dorrgacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Oorn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
“COVENTRY,” 


Oable Address London 








Cable Address: ‘"TronTopr!,"’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A BC 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Purup,"’ Dundee 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIa,” Glasgow 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 
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Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Young- 
blood, Enid; sec., E. R. Humphrey, 
614 First National Bank Bldg., Enid. 


April 24-25—Bakers’ Forum, Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry of 
Southern California; sec., Phil Seitz, 
Suite 101, 3757 Wilshire Blivd., Los 
Angeles. 


April 27-28—Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Plaza Hotel, San An- 
tonio; sec.- , Ben M. Ferguson, 
Brackett Grain Co., Fort Worth. 


April 29-May 1 — Texas Bakers 
Assn.; Baker Hotel, Dallas; sec., Mrs. 
Ed Goodman, 11384 National City 
Bldg., Dallas 1. 


April 29-May 2—Lake Michigan 
States Bakers Conference (Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin bak- 
ers associations; Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago; acting sec., Thelma E. Dallas, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


May 6-8—Associated Retail Bakers 
of America; William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; ARBA headquarters, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Il. 


May 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., Ted W. Kunde, 1727 Wazee, 
Denver 17. 


May 6-9—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Palm Beach Biltmore, Palm 
Beach, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


May 11-12—Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., Hotel Broadview, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec.-treas., O. E. 
Case, 823 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson. 


May 13-15—National Association of 
Flour Distributors; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Wayne G. Mar- 
tin, The Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St., New York 4. 


May 14-15—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


May 14-16—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


May 14-18—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers; Sherman Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City. 


May 20-21—Missouri Grain, Feed 
& Millers Assn.; Hotel Robidoux, St. 
Joseph; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, 
Higginsville, Mo. 


May 21-25—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Frank R. Schwain, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, M. A. & R. Bidg., 
Ivorydale, Cincinnati 17, Ohio. 


May 28-29—Ohio Grain, Mill & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Commodore 
Perry Hotel, Toledo; acting sec., H. E. 
Frederick, P.O. Box 267, Marysville. 


June 2-4 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford; sec., Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 


June 3-5—New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers; 
Utica, N.Y.; acting sec., Percy Stelle, 
Room B-10, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 


June 3-5—Heart of America Bak- 
ers (bakers associations of Arkansas, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and Okla- 
homa) ; Hotel President, Kansas City, 
Mo.; temporary chairman, Joseph 
Denner, Golden Crust Bakery, Alva, 
Okla. 


June 9-11—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, 8.O.; sec., Mrs. Louis 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts., 4, Charlotte, 
N.C. 


June 9-12—New England Bakers 


Assn.; Poland Spring, Maine; secre- 
tary, Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16. 


June 10-12—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc., mid-summer 
meeting; French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, 
600 Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapo- 
lis. 


June 24-27—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more; The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1. 


duly 9-10 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler - Wallick Hotel, Columbus; 
sec., Roy Ferguson, Senaca Hotel, 
Columbus 15. 


July 29-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va.; exec. sec., Ed- 
ward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Charleston 2. 


Sept. 9-1l1—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Don F. Clark, 100 
Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. Louis. 

Sept. 14-15—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 804 Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia Bldg., Richmond. 


Oct. 14-18 — American’ Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago; ABA 
headquarters, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Marve,” Glasgow 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








N. , Industrie ee eee 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
ole AMSTERDAM 


HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR poeiions 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘Dirtoma," Glasgow 








VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
* Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 











N. V.GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 8, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
New York 
Rotterdam 


The Guarantee Trust Co., 
Cable Address: “Locomotion, 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address “Felixcohen” 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Lt Ltd. 
45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO aT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghoft 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ““Wedeboer”’ 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 

AMSTERDAM 

Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 

Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 


SINCE 1889 


5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Bankers: 





LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 

FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Nederlandsche # rey soa ri a aaa 


Cable Address: “Matiuch” 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers o—_ from export millers all Fe hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: “Cleo 








Established 1874 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “ 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





THE GREAT SOUTHWEST offers the finest of 


bread-making wheats in all ranges of protein for ship- 
ment in any direction. And we offer the finest of KANSAS CITY 


service to millers seeking supplies anywhere in this Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 


broad area. We are closely in touch with mar- L. D. 299 
kets all the time. And we conduct our business on 


| 


the principle that extra effort and extra service are 
priceless ingredients of every transaction. FORT WORTH 
P.O. Box 4207 « Phone L. D. 98 


Stock yards Station 
Operating the Interstate Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 


Co-managers 

















as 








+. ; CAPACITY 
Top performance is the basis on 


which SANTA FE TRAIL and 10,000 CWTS. 

BREAD AND CAKE : ; SILK FLOSS have built a repu- STORAGE 
FLOURS tation as outstanding flour 

j brands. These well-known flours 4,500,000 BU. 

have made that reputation by 


good baking in many of the na- 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. tion’s outstanding bread plants. 


Behind these better flours there 


WICHITA, KANSAS is a tradition of milling only to 


ZC eee the highest standards. |Z 


| 
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The famed Oklahoma Land Rush was symbolic of 
the early settlers desire for fertile land and a home 
of their own. It was symbolic, too, of the early Ameri- 
can spirit of individual enterprise, so soon to be 
welded into organized community effort and security. 


American 
Tradition----. 


The bringing together of independent milling companies 
into larger groups for better organized service to the baking industry is likewise 
typical of the American Way of Life. 

Flour Mills of America, for example, combines under one executive control the 
splendid milling facilities and experience of many individual milling companies. 

Vast supplies of good wheats, from the thirteen million bushels of mill and elevator 
storage capacity, facilitate selection of those wheats required for milling 
into the finest of bakers’ Performance Flours. 

Careful scientific and technical controls through every step in milling —and final 
testing for uniformity in baking performance — are further guarantee of 
bakers satisfaction in their use. They are your dependable 
source of Performance Tested Bakers Flours. 


Hur lls of Amica Sue. gh 





Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Missouri; Great Bend 
Fort Scott, Larned, Kansas; Alva, Oklahoma 
Valier & Spies Milling Co. and Sleepy Eye Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOU 
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Cente nntal rourine MILLS ~~, 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WAS 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country end 
Terminal 
Storage 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR Bibel 


Spe 





1 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS \ it 


- 


MILLS AT 


NEW SPOKANE _MILt... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S: MOST “MODERN 
, “ 


a 


SPOKANE WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








R MiuuinG Co. 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of al) Fisher’o Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTIL_, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Easterx REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yore Crry 








WESTERN 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


MILLING 








A general and colonel were walk- 
ing down the street. They met many 
privates, and each time the colonel 
would salute he would mutter, “The 
same to you.” 

The general's curiosity soon got the 
better of him, and he asked: “Why 
do you always say that?” 

The colonel answered: “I was once 
a private and I know what they are 


thinking.” 

Then there was the stenographer 
who didn’t mail out the circular let- 
ters because there weren't any round 


envelopes. 
¢$?¢ ¢ 
Grand Opera: Where, when a guy is 
stabbed, he sings instead of bleeds. 
¢?¢¢ 
The farmer's daughter returned 
from college for her summer vacation 
and her father looked at her critical- 
ly and said, ‘“‘Lost some weight, didn't 
you?” 
The girl replied, 
weigh 110 Ib. stripped for gym.” 
The farmer leaped out of his chair 
and grabbed his shotgun. 


¢?¢ ¢ 

A colored preacher at the close of 
his sermon discovered one of his dea- 
cons asleep. He said, ‘““We will now 
have a few minutes of prayer. Deacon 
Brown, will you lead?” 

Deacon Brown sleepily 
“Lead, hell, I just dealt!” 


¢$¢ ¢ 
“Your honor,” said a lawyer, 
man beat his wife 
an oak leaf 
“An oak leaf!’’ the judge snorted. 
“An oak leaf couldn't hurt anybody.” 
“Your honor,’ pursued the lawyer 
“It was an oak leaf out of the dining 
room table.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 
Boy: “Grandmother, 
me with this problem?” 
Grandmother: “I could, dear, 
I don’t think it would be right.” 
Boy: “Maybe it wouldn't, but take 
a crack at it, anyway.” 
¢?¢¢ 
A young man who wanted to be- 
come a writer was introduced to a 
successful author. “Could you tell 
me,” asked the youth, “just how many 
words there are in a novel?” 
The author was set back on his 
heels somewhat from the query, but 
regained some of his com- 


when he 
posure, he said, “Well, that depends 


“Yes, Father, I 


replied 


“this 
over the head with 


can you help 


but 
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on the length of the novel. I guess a 
real short one would run about 65,000 
words or less. Yes, say 65,000 words.” 

“Then 65,000 words make a novel?” 

“Yes, I'd say so,” the author re- 
plied, uncomfortably. 

“How do you like that!’ shouted 
the elated one. “My book is finished!” 
e$?¢ ¢ 
“What's the difference between val- 

or and discretion?” 

“Well, to go to a swell restaurant 
without tipping the waiter would be 
valor.’ 

“IT see. And discretion?” 

“That would be to eat at a differ- 
ent restaurant the next day.” 

¢?¢ ¢ 

“What nationality were Adam and 
Eve?” 

“Soviet citizens, 
to wear, only an 
living in Paradise.” 


of course. Nothing 
apple to eat—but 





ILLINOIS . 


fd ile ieclomn) 


Con you think of a finer woy 
to celebrate Easter? Your gift 
will bring new life, new hope 
to handicapped children. So 
children need proper 
medical care and special train- 


INC, 


many 


ing. Give generously now. 


18th Annual 
EASTER SEAL 
APPEAL.... 


Feb. 25 to Mar. 25 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY <° 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
A® FINE A BAKING FIOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











ARNOLD 


onelliiess 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable fiour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 














Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 


Export 





Long Dist Teleph 32 
Cable address —"Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 














Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


933-35 Enchange Bile. Mocerhis, Tenn. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








& SUPPLY CO., INC. 





DOUGLAS ¢: 
628 E. 16th Ave., N. Kansas City 16, Mo. 
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BUILDERS of 77,000,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR THIRTY YEARS 








Take a 
Lock Ahead 


, who reads the newspapers knows that this nation 
is approaching a wartime or semi-wartime status. For an in- 
definite period all economic considerations will be guided by 


national preparedness needs. 


So if your flour mill or feed plant needs some improvement now 
is the time to get them started on the way. Building costs may 


look high, but don’t forget that operating savings in labor and 





other expenses are bigger than ever, too. And who knows how 


long many materials may be available? 


A Jones-Hettelsater survey and report may point the way to 
substantial savings in production costs in your mill now and 
strengthen your competitive position for the future. In analyz- 
ing your needs, Jones-Hettelsater engineers have the benefit 
of nearly 30 years’ experience in designing and building for the 


flour, feed, cereal and grain industries. 


J ONES = icles Company 


‘Designers and Builders for Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 




















A, the fire alarm system is always on duty for your 
protection, so, too, is the N-A Flour Service Division always at 
your call to help with flour processing problems. In emergency and 
day-to-day standby service alike, progressive mills everywhere have 
found through experience that N-A Service means prompt, 
courteous and practical attention to all the details of flour 
maturing, bleaching and enriching. 


Call your nearest N-A Representative — they're located 

in principal cities throughout the country — for details on Dyox 
for maturing, Novadelox for color, N-Richment-A for uniform 
enriching, and N-A Service for relief from treatment worries. 
There’s no obligation, of course. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR = ™ 


OVADEL-AGENE ===. 


N-Richment-A 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


for uniform enrichment 











Whatever happened 
to the Hoover Report? 


You may be surprised to learn what’s happened to the report 


made by the bipartisan Commission for the Reorganization 


of the Executive Branch of the government. 


About 50°, of its 300 recommendations have already been 
approved by Congress ... making possible a saving of nearly 


two billion dollars a year, and improving government service 
in many important fields! 





Today, the increased defense program which everyone wants 
will mean a great increase in the cost of government. To 
build our strength, to prepare for any emergency, we must 


make our tax dollars work harder by saving everywhere 
we can. 


You can do something to help. The Citizens’ Committee for 


the Hoover Report urges you to find out exactly what this 
report contains ... and to support those particular recom- 
mendations which you favor. For free information that will 


help you help your government, write HOOVER REPORT, 
Box 659, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





